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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 
“The Disciple is not above his Master” 


HE fierce light which beats upon a throne is never 
fiercer, in every sense, than when it is focused on the 
Chair of Peter, the oldest throne in Christendom. 
Friends and foes alike study intently the utterances of its 
occupant—the former for instruction and guidance, the latter, 
like the Pharisees in regard to his Master, ‘‘seeking to en- 
snare him in his speech.’’ The moral influence of the Papacy 
is so vast and so powerful that little that its enemies can do 
to impair it is left undone. The favourite device of the Pope- 
baiters—how they flourished during the Great War !—is the 
imputation of purely selfish or merely political motives to 
every phase of the Papal policy. Never is the Vicar of Christ 
credited with zeal for the interests of Christ’s Kingdom : his 
aims are held to be wholly earthly and sordid: his methods 
underhand and subversive, if not Satanic. If he stigmatizes 
Governmental conduct as contrary to the moral law, he is, 
of course, interfering in politics. If he does not condemn 
some political faction, its opponents arraign him as neglect- 
ful of duty. Our Lord, who always preached due submission 
to established political power, was charged with ‘‘subverting 
the nation.’’ Similarly, His Vicegerent, whose doctrines form 
the strongest support of orderly and civilized Government, 
has to face constant calumny and is always ruled out of the 
world’s counsels. 


“In the House of my Friends” 


LL this is, so to speak, in the nature of things. What 

Newman says of the Church is also true of her Head— 
“If the world does not persecute, it is because he does not 
preach.’’ But it is the traitor within the gates who is the 
Church’s worst enemy. Nearly three decades ago, when 
“‘Catholic’? Modernism was putting up its last dishonourable 
fight, attention was called in these pages to the many un- 
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worthy Catholics ‘‘who have of recent years allowed them- 
selves to attack publicly, generally in non-Catholic publica- 
tions, the domestic administration or external policy of the 
Holy See.’’* The tribe of these malcontents has, unhappily, 
not died out since, although nationalist politics have taken 
the place of rationalist heresies. Father Brodrick, in our 
August number,’ effectively pilloried a Catholic Pope-baiter, 
the echoes of whose volume of venomous and irresponsible 
gossip have not yet subsided. It is too useful in providing 
ammunition for the enemies of the Church—a role the chief 
practitioner in which is par excellence called diabolus (the 
slanderer) or more briefly, the devil. But the offence is not 
confined to the deliberately disloyal. The portent of Totali- 
tarianism, ruthless, despotic, effective, has genuinely shocked 
the minds of many too politically inept to distinguish form 
from substance, too unimaginative to see any good in what 
is strange. It has become a bogy, meant to startle what a 
witty American calls the ‘‘booboisie,’’ which thinks itself 
*“‘democratic’’ because it is ruled by Parliamentary forms. 
Moreover, since Italy has successfully flouted democratic 
Europe in the matter of Abyssinia, her authoritarian form of 
Government has come in for unmeasured and uncritical abuse, 
which extends to Catholic Italians who support it, and even 
to the Pope who at least tolerates it. Easy is the transition 
from that to the accusation that the Pope and the Church 
actually favour Totalitarianism and distrust Democracy—in 
other words, have a determined political bent towards one 
particular form of civil government. The inference, of course, 
is that those under other systems of rule are treated unfairly 
and have a just right to complain. 


Malice based on Ignorance 

HE ignorance of the nature and function of the Church 

shown by such insinuations on the part of Catholics is 
appalling. Their authors cannot surely realize how gross 
a condemnation they imply of the Vicar of our Lord. The 
Pope is the Father of all the faithful and has charge of the 
whole flock of Christ—how should he fail so outrageously in 
a necessary point of his duty? He rules a Catholic Church 
embracing every nation—why should he foolishly impede her 


1 ‘Loyalty to the Church,’’ Tuk Montu, October, 1910. 
2 “The Paradoxes of de Maistre,"” THz Montu, August, 1937, pp. 160—163. 
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divine mission by showing partiality to some peoples and dis- 
favour to others? His one preoccupation—‘‘the solicitude of 
all the Churches’’—is the spiritual welfare of his children : 
all civil Governments which rule justly and give to God what 
belongs to Him, are equally acceptable to him, for they too are 
from God. It is natural that the citizens of each several 
country should prefer their own civil constitution to others, 
but nothing shows more plainly a narrow-minded and un- 
Catholic spirit than to decry other constitutional systems with 
which their subjects are content. Why should not an Italian 
be a fascist if he feels that Fascism, as it is applied in Italy, 
is on the whole a good thing for the country? Why should 
not Italian clerics, officials of the Church in Italy, support 
the Fascist regime if they find that, since 1931, it recognizes 
in all essential matters the rights of Catholicism and fosters 
its practice? It should be always remembered that, in 1931, 
when Fascism began to show itself rudely intolerant of the 
rights of Catholics and the Church in the matter of the Chris- 
tian education of youth, the Pope by a long, vigorous and 
outspoken Letter, ‘‘Non Abbiamo Bisogno,’’ arrested that 
sinister development of the regime, by declaring its oath of 
absolute obedience unlawful. He had no wish, he wrote, to 
proscribe Fascism as such. ‘‘Our aim has been to point out 
and to condemn all those things in the programme and in the 
activities of the party which have been found contrary to 
Catholic doctrine and Catholic practice and therefore irrecon- 
cilable with the Catholic name and profession.’’* Signor 
Mussolini, a far-sighted statesman, who had no intention of 
perishing from a diet of Pope, switched off the incipient per- 
secution, tacitly admitted the limits set by religion to his 
power, and has lived at peace with the Vatican ever since. 
This is not to say that the Fascist regime is in every way 
perfect, or to imagine that it would suit other nations. Still 
less can the existing Concordat be reckoned in any sense an 
alliance between the Vatican and the Italian State. It may 
even be questioned whether a formal alliance between the 
“Citta Vaticana’’—the minimum territory needed to secure 
Papal independence—and any civil State would be in keep- 
ing with the Pope’s spiritual rule. The Church in Italy is 
now living in harmony with Italian Fascism because it can do 
so without sacrifice of principle, and it would be the height of 


1 “Non Abbiamo Bisogno,” p. 35 (C.T.S., 2d.). 
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insular self-complacency to deny the right of its members, 
clerical and lay, to give it their patriotic support. 


The “Politics” of the Pope 


HAT being so, we may own with regret that the 

wholesale condemnation of Totalitarianism in ‘‘demo- 
cratic’’ countries—a condemnation largely inspired by abusive 
communist propaganda—tends to the disadvantage of the 
Church in these lands: just as the assistance given by Ger- 
many and Italy to the Nationalist party in Spain, has pre- 
judiced that cause in the same quarters. However, that draw- 
back, being founded on ignorance and prejudice, may disap- 
pear with the growth of knowledge. Meanwhile, what Catho- 
lics possessing that knowledge have to show is that the 
*‘politics’’ of the Pope are fundamentally determined by the 
supernatural interests of his world-wide flock. With non- 
Catholic Governments which do not recognize the divine 
status and mission of the Church, he would fain be friends, 
aiming at securing legal protection for the Church, as being 
one of several associations which men have a natural right to 
form. Thus the Vatican recognized the ‘‘liberal-atheist’’ revo- 
lutionary Government of Spain as soon as it was established 
in 1931, and in the same way, it made a Concordat with Nazi- 
Germany before Nazi-ism disclosed its radical Antichris- 
tianity. Again, at the slightest sign of Mexico’s returning to 
civilized behaviour, the Church has been ready to adopt a 
modus vivendi with that infidel Government. Czsar, even 
in his most irresponsible moods, cannot honestly complain 
that the Church is his foe. 


Interference with the State 

UT if, by denying God’s truth and trying to force His 

subjects to deny it also, Czsar declares war on the 
Church, he leaves the Pope no choice but to oppose him. It 
is the Church’s very raison d’étre to bear witness to that 
truth, and when silence would be treason she must needs 
speak. Thus her Head has spoken, often and vehemently, in 
denunciation of the atheist regime in Soviet Russia. He has, 
in recommending united Catholic action to persecuted 
Mexico,’ significantly recalled the Catholic teaching on what 


2 Apostolic Letter, ‘‘Nos Es Muy Conocida,’’ March 28, 1937. (C.S.G., 4d.) 
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constitutes rightful revolt against a tyrannical Government. 
And a little earlier in ‘‘Mit Brennender Sorge’’ * he branded 
with Apostolic freedom the bad faith of the Nazi Government 
in violating almost all the terms of the Concordat concluded 
with the Reich in 1933, and exposed in vivid detail the blas- 
phemous substitute for Christianity since promulgated as the 
only religion for Germans. Here with a vengeance is the 
‘Pope in politics,’’ but what fair-minded non-Catholic can 
deny that, in all these protestations, he has been the spokes- 
man of Christian civilization and of humanity itself? The 
Catholic, on the other hand, who could associate the name of 
such a man with the sordid game of diplomatic intrigue, or 
could imagine him subservient to the fear or the favour of 
any statesman however powerful, can claim little more for 
himself than his religious Iabel. Lacking love, he lacks 
understanding. 


Politics and Ethics 


HE attempt made in Germany, but not only there, to 

divorce political action from the moral law and so with- 
draw it from the judgment of the Church, is wholly unreason- 
able, since all human conduct has necessarily an ethical aspect 
as being either in accordance with or against the known will 
of God—in the widest sense, just or unjust. Still the Pope 
can declare with perfect truth, as he did in his Christmas 
Allocution, that ‘‘we have nothing to do with politics,’’ for he 
was speaking then in the language of those who can think 
of politics only as party or national. In this connexion he is 
rebutting such charges as that he is inclined to Fascism or 
favours Democracy. One must discount and deprecate the 
assertions of Catholic Press correspondents, who in their zeal 
to defend him from the reproach of Fascism, endeavour to 
detect trends of Papal policy towards other systems of rule. 
It is doing little service to the Holy Father’s independence to 
imagine him, like any secular statesman, seeking support from 
this regime or that. However, in the wider sense, as we 
have indicated, the intervention of the Church in secular 
affairs is a necessary part of her teaching office. How directly 
and with what increasing effect, for instance, have recent 
Popes laid down the law in matters of industry, the most 
general occupation of our humanity which has to work to 


1 March 14, 1937. (C.T.S., ad.) 
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live! And lately, the Cardinal Archbishop of Malines has 
vindicated the right of the Episcopate, in virtue of their office, 
to pronounce upon the moral validity of various political pro- 
grammes and démarches so as to direct the consciences of 
those who engage in them. The Catholic country of Belgium 
seems at present especially restive under such guidance. 
There the Bishops have pointed out what is evil in the policy 
of Rexism, unfortunately without succeeding in bringing all 
its adherents back to a sense of their Catholic duty. And the 
Cardinal is able to adduce the melancholy betrayal of Catho- 
licism by a section of the Basques, who acted in open defiance 
of their Bishops’ interdiction. 


Spiritual Guidance rejected 

T is natural, in a sense, for vehement patriots, actuated 

by a real desire to vindicate political rights or to remove 
social abuses, to chafe at the counsels of those who have to 
take a wider and more spiritual view of various issues; and 
the history, past and present, of the Church is full of instances 
of such resentments, sometimes culminating in open revolt. 
The pseudo-patriotism of the ‘‘Action Frangaise’’ still deludes 
many Catholics and scandalizes the orthodox. In Ireland the 
Bishops’ righteous counsels and commands have not infre- 
quently been set at naught. In the United States, the 
Coughlin affair lately brought to light a spirit of Catholic 
anti-clericalism. In Germany, as well as in Spain, there are 
a few misguided priests who side with the foes of the Church 
against their leaders. Considering the strength of human 
pride and passion, the prevalent atmosphere of a world in 
revolt against God, and the fact that the moral weight of the 
Church’s guidance varies directly with the individual’s 
genuine Catholicism, the wonder rather is that our leaders 
find so widespread a spirit of obedience in their flocks. One 
recalls Chesterton’s vivid picture of the task of the early 
Church—‘‘It was no flock of sheep the Christian shepherd 
was leading but a herd of bulls and tigers, of terrible ideals 
and devouring doctrines, each one of them strong enough to 
turn into a false religion and lay waste the world.’’’ The 
decay of supernatural faith has to-day lessened the number 
and force of religious aberrations, but the root of them all— 
pride and self-sufficiency—has not lost its vigour. On the 


1“Orthodoxy,”’ p. 182. 
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other hand, no one could claim that Pope or Bishops in 
exercising their magisterium have always been prudent and 
high-principled. There have been worldly prelates, as well 
as wicked, in the long history of Christendom. Nevertheless, 
the true Catholic spirit is always ready to recognize both the 
responsibility and the authority of the pastors of the Church 
in the fulfilment of the charge committed to them. 


Nationalist Unity in Spain 

HE issue of the Battle of Teruel, on which may depend 

the issue of the Spanish war itself, is still doubtful. The 
original assault by the Reds, followed by a too speedy 
proclamation of success, had all the appearance of a desperate 
effort to satisfy their foreign backers: on the other hand, the 
Nationalists seem to have been taken unawares and to find 
some difficulty in reconstructing their plans. Meanwhile, the 
literary war behind the lines is growing in intensity as the 
end draws near. Red propagandists, with the assistance in 
this case of The Times (January 14th), are exaggerating the 
divisions in Franco’s forces, and implying that a Nationalist 
victory would mean further strife amongst the victors. A 
priori there would be nothing very extraordinary in that. The 
best of causes, that of Christ’s Kingdom, constantly suffers 
from dissension amongst His followers. Labour, again, both 
here and in the States, might overwhelm all opponents if all 
the workers were united in advancing one consistent policy. 
The appearance of unity in the purely Totalitarian States is 
maintained by the all but complete destruction of liberty, civil 
and religious. A cause has to be very urgent indeed to induce 
men to sink all minor differences in pursuit of it. As for the 
Spaniards, there are said to be at least half a dozen Red 
“‘Governments’’ occupying Barcelona. It would not be 
strange, then, if there were two or three parties amongst the 
Nationalists. But all reliable evidence goes to show that for 
the purposes of the war and the subsequent reconstruction, 
they have merged their traditional views and policies in one 
all-embracing Council with General Franco at its head. A 
document from the English College, Valladolid, quoted in 
The Catholic Herald for January 21st, describes the solemn 
setting up of this Council of Union, in December last, after 
the celebration by the Cardinal Primate of the Mass of the 
Holy Ghost, and gives the terms of the religious oaths taken 
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both by the Councillors and by the Generalissimo himself. 
Considering the disastrous result of division of counsels at 
this supreme crisis of the war, we may credit the Nationalists 
with sufficient common sense not so to play into their enemies’ 
hands. 


Ireland a Nation 


N Wednesday, December 2gth, the Irish Free State, 

founded by Act of the British Parliament in 1922, ceased 
to exist. The new political entity which has taken its place 
is the old nation of Ireland, with a Constitution based on its 
own free choice, voluntarily associated in external affairs with 
the British Commonwealth under H.M. the King. The 
British Government and those of the Dominions have recog- 
nized the new political status of their fellow-member. The 
Six-County Government has, of course, protested against the 
assumption in the Constitution that the homeland of the 
nation is the whole island, and the British authorities, as in 
duty bound, have assured them that the present arrangement 
will not be changed without their consent. That consent will 
certainly one day be given ; the reasons, political and commer- 
cial, against Partition are growing stronger as the years go 
by. Now that the idea of keeping Ireland by military force 
within the Commonwealth has been abandoned, the utility of 
the Six Counties as a sort of British garrison has also disap- 
peared. Furthermore, a partitioned Ireland with one part 
potentially hostile would greatly weaken Britain’s defence in 
war. Although the Irish leader has declared that his country’s 
place in the Commonwealth makes it impossible that it should 
allow itself to be a base of operations against Britain, still 
that danger would be made still more remote, were the island 
one friendly whole, co-ordinated for defence with the rest of 
the Commonwealth. Ireland alone is too weak to defend her- 
self by force, but, in conjunction with the British navy she 
could become very strong. It would be a strange turn of 
events if the building of Irish warships in Belfast yards for 
the protection of the whole island should help to heal the 
breach between N.E. Ulster and the rest of the country. Were 
it not for the false religious issue, kept alive by the beat of 
the Orange drum, the idea of dividing a national, historical 
and geographical unit like Ireland would speedily be seen to 
be as impolitic as it is grotesque. 
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An Anglo-Irish Rapprochement 

HESE new considerations were clearly reflected in the 
"Tse of the recent Anglo-Irish conversations held 
in London, regarding the removal of traffic barriers and other 
obstacles to friendship. It is too soon, perhaps, to speak of 
a union of hearts, but the advantages of a union of interests, 
political and commercial, were sufficiently obvious to both 
parties, and although the question of Partition was mentioned 
only to be set aside for the present, there was evidence of 
a return in the public mind to the old common-sense view so 
admirably voiced by Mr. Lloyd George in 1921 before he suc- 
cumbed to Orange pressure. In reference to the suggestion 
of an Orange enclave in N.E. Ireland, the Premier then 
wrote to Sir James Craig : 


Your proposal would stereotype a frontier based 
neither upon natural features nor broad geographical con- 
siderations by giving it the character of an international 
boundary. Partition on these lines the majority of the 
Irish people will never accept, nor could we conscien- 
tiously attempt to enforce it. It would be fatal to the 
purpose of a lasting settlement to which these negotia- 
tions from the very outset have been steadily directed." 


An admission by The Times (January 2oth) that the British 
Government’s pressure on the Boundary Commission, which 
resulted in detaching ‘“‘for economic reasons’’ the mainly 
Catholic counties of Tyrone and Fermanagh from Southern 
Ireland, makes it responsible for the fair treatment of the 
majorities there, recalls the fact that, by dint of barefaced 
gerrymandering, the Catholics of N.E. Ulster, number- 
ing over one-third of the population, have only nine seats 
in the Northern Parliament, whilst the remaining two-thirds 
are represented by forty-three. Thus Lord Craigavon main- 
tains his boast of ‘‘a Protestant Parliament for a Protestant 
People’’ ! 


A Scandalous Gesture 
HE fist clenched in greeting is a mark of Communism. 
Not long ago the Leader of the Opposition made that 
significant gesture amongst the Reds at Barcelona, and when 


1 Quoted in an admirable editorial on the Irish question in The Catholic 
Herald, January 2ist. 
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called to book in the Commons for such a breach of the 
non-intervention policy, excused himself by saying that he 
was only doing abroad what he constantly did at home— 
manifest sympathy with the Spanish Government. The plea 
was futile. He did much more abroad : he pledged the Labour 
Party to the support of the Red cause in Spain. Supposing 
the Prime Minister was in favour, as he well might be, of 
the Nationalists, and journeyed to Salamanca to be féted by 
General Franco: the whole world would protest that a man 
in his representative position had no right thus to indulge his 
personal sympathies. The country, which pays Mr. Attlee 
42,000 a year for leading his Majesty’s Opposition, does not 
regard him as a mere private member and may very properly 
reproach him for compromising in such silly fashion multi- 
tudes of his party who detest the Antichristian aims of Com- 
munism. However, there is little trace of wisdom or consis- 
tency or principle in Labour policy at present. Catholic 
Labour members have been able in the past to save the party 
from Antichristian excesses, but seem now to have lost what- 
ever influence they had. 


Book Clubs, Right and Left 


HE clenched fist was again in evidence, this time 

attached to the right arm of an Anglican Dean, at a 
Queen’s Hall meeting of the Left Book Club on January 15th, 
during the singing of the ‘‘Internationale.’’ We are so used 
to this particular Dean’s pro-Russian proclivities, which are 
proof against whatever Stalin does in ‘‘liquidating’’ his foes, 
that his presence as chairman of that constructively Antichris- 
tian assembly caused no particular scandal. But the gather- 
ing itself was an alarming indication of the spread of irre- 
ligion in this country. Another, even better attended, took 
place simultaneously in London’s largest hall, and both con- 
sisted mainly of middle-class people, brought together under 
the auspices of the Left Book Club. This organization is a 
publisher’s venture, devoted in the main to communist and 
anti-religious propaganda, and it boasts already of 50,000 
members. Now, the endeavour to extend the practice of read- 
ing will be laudable or not according to the mental and moral 
fare provided. That the practice is capable of indefinite ex- 
tension is shown by the fact that only 17 per cent of the 
urban population of England use the Public Libraries, and 
as for the character of the annual output of 17,000 titles (one- 
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third of them reprints), it has been described by a literary critic 
as ‘‘nine-tenths nonsense, with much of the other tenth de- 
voted to refuting that nonsense.’’ That, we venture to think, 
is a rather hasty conjecture. But what, in this Battle of the 
Books, are the Right—‘‘the children of light’—doing? A 
Catholic Book Club was indeed founded some months ago, 
and many were prepared to welcome it, but when rumours 
grew that what seemed to be a useful form of literary aposto- 
late was in reality a commercial enterprise run by non- 
Catholics, its membership suffered a check. We trust that, 
in practice, it will prove to deserve support, for as the habit 
of reading, fostered by cheap editions, is sure to spread, it is 
all-important that there should be ready access to good books. 
Happily, a Right Book Club, not professedly Catholic, also 
flourishes, with some 25,000 members. 


Private Judgment at its Worst 

HE Anglican Doctrinal Report, discussed more fully 

later in this issue, will always be remarkable as provid- 
ing two striking instances of the impossibility of ‘‘keeping the 
deposit’’ whilst admitting the principle of free investigation 
and choice, commonly called ‘‘private judgment.’’ One funda- 
mental doctrine, the Virgin Birth, on which depends the 
whole Catholic Christology, is rejected by certain members 
of the Commission simply because they think that ‘‘a full be- 
lief in the historical Incarnation is more consistent with the 
supposition that our Lord’s birth took place under the normal 
conditions of human generation’’ (Report, p. 82). The 
strength of this conviction of theirs, which has nothing to 
support it but their own personal notion of what is fitting, 
enables them to sweep aside, not only the Gospel story but 
also the Council of Ephesus and all later Catholic tradition, 
and range themselves definitely by the side of the heretic Nes- 
torians. Evidently they would agree with their leader Dr. 
Gore that ‘‘the final judge [in matters of Biblical interpreta- 
tion] is historical science’’—a judge which has neither the 
knowledge nor the competence to pronounce a final decision 
on divine revelation. 

The other case actually does concern historical facts and 
we can only wonder at the superb aplomb with which other 
(or the same) members of the Commission reject, on the slen- 
der grounds of their own intelligence, the age-long witness of 
Christianity to the pervading presence of the miraculous in 
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the Gospel record of the words and acts of our Saviour (includ- 
ing, of course, His Resurrection) and in the Bible as a whole. 
Here again it seems to these scholars ‘“‘more congruous 
with the wisdom and majesty of God that the regularities, 
such as men of science observe in Nature and call the Laws 
of Nature, should serve His purpose without any need for 
exceptions on the physical plane’’ (Report, p. 10). The un- 
conscious arrogance of what is called the Modern Mind needs 
no better illustration than this. All the evidence for miracles 
in the Gospels, our Lord’s included, is swept aside because 
in the opinion of these ‘‘theologians’’ God, having established 
the laws of nature, would be acting less wisely if He made 
use of their suspension to authenticate His messages to man. 
‘*Who hath known the mind of the Lord,’’ cries St. Paul, 
‘tand who hath been His counsellor ?’’ The inspired Apostle 
evidently did not foresee the coming of the Modernist. 


The Westminster Enquiry Bureau 


N institution which this periodical has long felt to be 

part of the necessary equipment of the Church every- 
where—an organized Catholic publicity bureau—has at last 
come into existence at Westminster in the shape of an Enquiry 
Office for the service of the Press generally, something after 
the fashion of those political arrangements whereby impor- 
tant departments of Government—the Foreign Office, the 
Colonial Office, etc.—provide newspapers with the latest in- 
formation concerning their affairs. It is surely right and 
obviously convenient that news of Catholic matters of public 
interest should be accurate and readily accessible, and 
already, in regard to the ceremonies attending the Cardinal’s 
home-coming, the Bureau has proved its great utility. It is 
equally important that mistaken information and unfounded 
rumours affecting Catholicism generally should be speedily 
set right, and herein the Bureau hopes to work in combina- 
tion with the Westminster Catholic Federation and the Bellar- 
mine Society which have been at this business for some time. 
There are no visible limits to the usefulness of an enterprise 
of this kind nor, of course, any reason why similar centres of 
right information should not be set up, wherever they do not 
already exist, in connexion with all our cathedrals or diocesan 
capitals. In no better way can the laity take part in the 
pastoral apostolate, one main branch of which is spreading 
the truth. 
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HE Church of Christ in this country, commissioned 
to teach all revealed truth in His Name, to rule and 


direct the devotional life of the faithful and to mediate 
through Sacrifice and Sacraments the benefits of His Re- 
demption, finds herself confronted, not only by a multitude 
of unbelievers who have no use for Christianity at all, but 
also by a number of organized Christian bodies who dispute 
her exclusive claims and assert at least an equal right to be 
regarded by Christ as His true and legitimate followers. Fore- 
most amongst these is the Anglican Establishment which, 
in the days of Elizabeth, entered by favour of the Crown into 
the ecclesiastical fabric and material possessions of the old 
repudiated Catholic Church of the land, and which accord- 
ingly must needs be regarded by that Church, now happily 
restored, as an illegal usurper of her rightful position, a per- 
petual challenge to her God-given prerogatives. On this ac- 
count the various activities of the Establishment, obscuring 
as it does and obstructing by its very existence the divine 
mission of the Church Catholic, must always be of supreme 
interest to the latter which can have no more earnest desire 
than that her counterfeit rival should come, by God’s grace, 
to recognize its false position and enter the one Fold of Christ. 
There is, of course, no question of hostility on the part of 
Catholics towards Anglican Christians who, although descen- 
dants of those who brutally broke up and all but destroyed 
our ancestral Church, are themselves blameless in our regard, 
and to be presumed full of faith, as they are of good works, 
and as conscientiously opposed to us as we are to them. But 
the lapse of time cannot change objective relations determined 
once for all by the events of nearly four centuries ago. 

No excuse then is necessary for our discussing and criticiz- 
ing a recent document put forth by the Establishment, entitled 
“Doctrine in the Church of England,”’ of which it is claimed 
that it rivals in importance the original statement of Anglican 
belief, the ‘‘Thirty-nine Articles.’’ Our readers already know 
something about this document, for it is the outcome of a 

1 “Doctrine in the Church of England’’: the Report of the Commission on 


Christian Doctrine appointed by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
in 1922. 
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Commission on Doctrine set up by the Anglican Archbishops 
fifteen years ago, the annual meetings of which have been 
always recorded in our pages. The reference of the Com- 
mission, whose members were obviously selected by the Arch- 
bishops to cover nearly all the varieties of religious opinion 
in Anglicanism, is stated in these terms—to be carefully noted 
since the Report itself tries not to go beyond them—‘‘To 
consider the nature and grounds of Christian Doctrine with 
a view to demonstrating the extent of existing agreement 
within the Church of England and with a view to investigat- 
ing how far it is possible to remove or diminish existing 
differences.”’ 

Thus, the members of the Commission were given a two- 
fold task ; first, to show what Christian beliefs were common 
to all Anglicans, and secondly to find out how differences of 
belief could be removed or mitigated. Noting in passing the 
implication that unity of belief is desirable—an ideal else- 
where practically repudiated—let us here remark that the ex- 
clusion from the Commission of not a few specific ‘‘schools 
of thought’? in Anglicanism’ has to some extent weak- 
ened the conclusions arrived at. The ultra-Protestants are not 
represented nor the advanced ‘‘Anglo-Catholics,’’ nor the 
rationalist Modern Churchmen, but the last-named, as we 
shall see, have little reason to complain for the Report in 
many places accepts the Modernist position. The reason why 
the Commission should have been set up at that particular 
juncture in Anglican affairs is to be found in the agitation 
which preceded the revision by the National Assembly of the 
Book of Common Prayer, and which revealed such profound 
confusion in the Anglican mentality.” The Archbishops hoped 
that much of that confusion was due to ignorance and to 
mutual misunderstanding, and that candid discussion would 
reveal substantial agreement—an unfounded optimism charac- 
teristic of a body which, even in regard to the content of 
supernatural revelation, boasts of openness of mind and free- 
dom of thought. Free debate, doubtless, helps to a fuller 
understanding of the implications of doctrine : it is the method 


1‘*The members of the Commission were chosen as representing different 
traditions or points of view’’ (Introduction, p. 23). ‘‘We were drawn from 


most of the existing ‘schools of thought’ in the Church.’’ However, ‘‘we 
escaped early from that false responsibility which consists in a sense that a 
man ‘represents’ some section of ecclesiastical opinion’? (Chairman’s Intro- 
duction, pp. 1—2). 

*‘*The Commission was appointed because the tensions between the differ- 
ent ‘schools of thought’ in the Church of England were imperilling its unity 
and impairing its effectiveness’? (Chairman's Introduction, p. 4). 
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adopted by the Church’s Councils and in their measure by 
the writings of theologians ; but, conducted without any final 
standard of reference, it is surely just as likely to promote 
further divergence of opinion as to secure closer agreement. 
Anyhow, the Commission thus constituted was appointed at 
the end of 1922, and the result of its strenuous and conscien- 
tious labours appears in the substantial Report which we are 
considering, a volume of nearly 250 pages. 

The first thing which amazes the Catholic outsider is, of 
course, the fact that such a Commission should be called for 
by a Church which professes to be part, at least, of the Church 
of Christ. For the one object of Our Lord in instituting His 
Church was manifestly to secure for all coming generations 
of men the spiritual benefits of redemption—the assured know- 
ledge of revealed truth and the grace to act in accord with it. 
He ‘“‘sent’’ His disciples with the same commission ‘‘to teach 
with authority’? as He Himself possessed, and He expressly 
guaranteed both their knowledge of His entire message and 
their capacity to transmit it with perfect accuracy. The Catho- 
lic Church has held Councils, General and Local, all through 
her history, but their object has always been, not to discover 
what measure of faith was common to all her members, not 
to recognize and accept divergences of belief, but to exclude 
them by means of a fuller and clearer definition of dogma. 
It is obvious throughout this Report that the original con- 
ception of the Church of Christ, so unmistakably set forth 
throughout the New Testament, has all but faded from the 
Anglican mind. It no longer believes in the faith once de- 
livered to the saints. It admits for Anglicanism the same 
Note of Fallibility in matters of faith which its XIXth Article 
so dogmatically ascribes to the ‘‘Church of Rome,”’ and it 
tries to veil its incapacity to distinguish what is true from 
what is false in the Christian belief by its disingenuous boast 
of ‘‘comprehensiveness.’’ The very terms of reference of the 
Commission imply a confession that, two thousand years after 
Pentecost, this supposed branch of the Church which was 
then founded and inspired by the Holy Ghost, has not yet 
decided on the contents of the ‘‘deposit’’ of faith and does not 
feel competent even now to declare the mind of Christ. It is 
useless to plead in excuse that ‘‘the one Truth has various 
aspects which cannot all be seen at once,’’ since many of the 
doctrines held by the different sections of Anglicanism are 
not complementary but mutually destructive. 
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Secondly, we are no nearer to knowing what is ‘‘of faith” 
in Anglicanism than we were before. Perhaps we expected 
too much of this learned Commission, not realizing its limited 
scope, but still its brief annual interim reports were so uni- 
formly hopeful regarding the ewtent of agreement discovered 
that the somewhat meagre result comes as a real surprise. 
Others too must have anticipated greater success from the pro- 
longed discussion, for the Chairman’s introduction is full of 
explanations of what it was not meant to do. That its conclu- 
sions were not to be authoritative was decided from the begin- 
ning by the prelates who set it up: the Report was ultimately 
“to be laid before the Bishops for them to consider what 
further action (if any) should be taken.’’ This was certainly 
a wise provision, for any attempt to make the decisions of 
any Anglican body, however learned or high in office, bind- 
ing on the mind or conscience of any Anglican would have 
been wholly alien to the practice of a Church which honestly 
disclaims any commission or capacity to teach with authority. 
But this fact makes the Report, as the Chairman admits, 
‘rather detached and academic’’ (p. 7). Whenever rival doc- 
trines were found to be irreconcilable by discussion, the diver- 
gent views are recorded as equally permissible (p. 2). 
Occasionally ‘‘we have indicated a clear line beyond which 
any doctrine or interpretation would seem to us not permis- 
sible. Here or there, a member or members of the Commis- 
sion may doubt or even deny that the view held by one or 
more of his colleagues can be regarded as theologically com- 
patible either with Catholic doctrine or with the tradition of 
the Church of England’’ (p. 3). But, although thus feeling 
themselves competent to detect heresy, no member presumed 
to denounce as heretics those who might hold it. This mutual 
toleration, which would have puzzled St. Paul, was in the 
circumstances nothing but an appropriate exhibition of very 
reasonable and edifying humility: when there is question 
merely of one opinion against another or of an unshared 
personal experience, it would have been the height of arro- 
gance for a man to claim that he alone held the truth, being 
wiser or more enlightened than his fellows. In fact, it would 
seem that (Report, p. 4) ‘‘in indicating a clear line beyond 
which any doctrine or interpretation would seem to us not 
permissible,’’ the members were daringly departing from 
their terms of reference and the spirit of their Church, which 
shuns ‘‘clear lines’? as much as possible. ‘‘To define is to 
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divide,’’ said a Bishop magisterially during the Prayer Book 
controversy : a dictum which is true except when there is an 
infallible authority behind the definition. 

Once more, besides being barred by the precise terms of 
their commission from declaring whether or not any particular 
Christian doctrine had a lawful place in the Anglican creed— 
for even when unanimous their agreement could only be the 
chance coincidence of independent judgments—the members 
felt themselves further handicapped by the flux of outside re- 
ligious opinion during the many years of their discussions. 
Hence, lest the work should seem to be out of date, the Chair- 
man Archbishop is constrained to plead : 


Our Report must be read in the context of the thought 
of our time and with regard to its constant changes... 
in our own sphere, that of Theology, the work of such 
writers as Karl Barth in Europe and Reinhold Niebuhr 
in America has set many problems in a new perspective. 
. . - Our task has been, so far as we were able, to discuss 
the unchanging truths of the Christian revelation and 
the various interpretations of these current in the Church 
of England in such a way as to be intelligible to those 
of our contemporaries who have some acquaintance with 
theology.’ 


Several things are noteworthy here. First the distinction 
between the unchanging Christian truths and their various 
Anglican interpretations. How, we may ask, is knowledge 
of truth obtained except through interpretation, and how can 
Anglicans know ‘“‘the unchanging truths’’ unless they know 
which of their interpretations truly represents that permanent 
reality? Again, the nervous awareness of the possibility of 
“‘new perspectives,’’ calling for changes in the apprehension 
of revelation, is inevitable in a system which has ultimately to 
rely on reason and experience—reason which is always acquir- 
ing fresh knowledge; experience which necessarily varies 
with the individual. ‘‘There is,’’ says the Archbishop (p. 7), 
“fin the Church of England a rich treasury of spiritual experi- 
ence, a living tradition of personal devotion and freely-moving 
thought.’ But he does not say how from such personal 

1 We wonder what phrases like—‘‘A theology of the Incarnation tends to 
be a Christo-centric metaphysic’’ (p. 16)—will convey to the plain Anglican. 
The Archbishop repeats {on p. 13) ‘‘We are not writing chiefly for the general 


public,’? and the text reads (p. 24) ‘‘Our Report has not been composed 
primarily for expert theologians’’; so its scope seems very limited. 
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reasonings and emotions could arise any common and fixed 
consensus of belief. He owns (p. 17) that “‘if we began our 
work to-day its perspectives would be different’’ and hints 
that, later on,“another Doctrinal Commission may be needed 
to reconcile fresh, or the same, party-cleavages. Certainly 
the Report, the practical results of which we may now briefly 
consider, leaves very much to be done, since it leaves things 
much as they were. 

Or perhaps even worse. If those who desire the reunion of 
Christendom, as all Christians should, hoped to find in this 
document the way thereunto made plain by the unequivocal 
restoration to the Anglican creed of the basic truth of Christian 
Revelation'—the assumption of human nature by the Second 
Person of the Divine Trinity—they will be shocked to learn 
that the Report leaves the truth both of the Virgin Birth and 
of the Resurrection—the great Miracle by which St. Paul 
considered Christianity stood or fell—open questions in 
Anglicanism. No amount of theological disquisition regard- 
ing the mysteries to human intelligence involved in the Hypo- 
static Union—and the Report devotes learned pages to them 
—can explain away this inability to settle points of such vital 
importance. How can Anglicanism profess to share in the 
divine commission to teach all truth if it cannot decide between 
these contradictories? The reason of this incompetence is 
plain: it has nothing but human reason to enlighten and 
guide it, and human reason at work on the imperfect records 
of remote events can rarely reach definite conclusions. ‘‘Faith 
comes by hearing,’’ says St. Paul: it is the mind’s willing 
acceptance of an external message delivered by authority. 
Consider the following passage—a fair specimen of the reason- 
ing of the Report—and its foredoomed failure will be better 


understood. 


To Christians the Resurrection of Jesus Christ is the 
central fact in human history. And when a fact is so 
closely linked with such momentous and far-reaching 
issues in heaven and earth, it is not surprising that 
opinions should differ when the question is raised how 
much in the record of it is derived from the sheer occur- 
rence of the fact itself, and how much is due to the primi- 
tive interpretation of the fact in the minds which first 
perceived its transcendent significance and expressed it in 


1 Excellently stated in the Second of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
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forms inevitably belonging to their own manner of 
thought and speech. Even if we had before us the fullest 
conceivable statements written down by every one of the 
eye-witnesses themselves, the difference of opinion men- 
tioned, so far as it refers to the Resurrection appearances 
would not necessarily be diminished and might even be 
intensified. For no visual experience is devoid of all ele- 
ment of subjective interpretation. And even if the full 
and undisputed records of eye-witnesses could be studied, 
there would still be room for difference of judgment, a) 
as to how much was seen with the bodily eye, and how 
much with spiritual vision ; b) how much was objectively 
given, and how much was the contribution of subjective 
interpretation; c) how much of what is admitted to be 
subjective interpretation may nevertheless be considered 
true’ (p. 88). 


If the most central and best attested fact of Our Lord’s re- 
demptive life can be approached only through such a verbal 
jungle as the above, we may gather what the Report makes 
of more abstract questions like the Trinity. Those who are 
not aware of the thorough permeation of Anglicanism by the 
Modernist spirit will be astonished at the number of impor- 
tant doctrines which Anglicans are considered free to reject. 
Ever since the publication of Dr. Gore’s ‘‘New Commentary 
on Holy Scripture’? in 1929, which denied its inerrancy, 
Sacred Writ has lost its position as the Rule of Protestant 
Faith. The Report (p. 29) confirms that view, much to the 
indignation of the old-fashioned Evangelicals. Belief in the 
spiritual world, God’s first creation, of which the Bible is so 
full has no sure basis, so descriptions of angels and demons 
may be considered purely symbolical. Like the Resurrection, 
all other Gospel miracles may be explained away, although 
Our Lord used them as proofs of His mission. Thus the 
scope for individual choice which a ruder age called heresy 
is considerably widened. Needless to say, although some at- 
tempt is made to find in the Christian Churches the charac- 
teristic marks of Unity, Holiness, etc., it is finally admitted 
(p. 112) that the ‘‘Christian Body is not to be thought of as 
consisting of a single true Church or group of Churches... 
but as a whole which is in a state of division or ‘schism.’ ”’ 


1“*The language of the Report is never unintelligible but it is very often 
clumsy and verbose,’’ writes a Times critic (January 14th). The need of allow- 
ing for every shade of varying opinion multiplies qualifications and provisos. 
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So completely, these learned men consider, have Christ’s 
promises been falsified and the indwelling of the One Spirit 
come to naught. 

There would be little profit in following the Report fur- 
ther. The controverted points concerning the Eucharist— 
three contradictory interpretations of the doctrine are allowed 
—are skimmed over with vague language covering deep 
divergence. Even the need of episcopal consecration for sacra- 
mental validity remains disputed. 

There is no substantial approach to the Catholic position 
discernible, for underlying the whole is the common Protes- 
tant conviction that the revelation committed by Christ to the 
Church was neither final nor exhaustive, and that even so its 
truth was liable to be modified in substance by subsequent 
Christian experience. Why otherwise these persistent and 
radical doctrinal differences between Christians? If there is 
no infallible Christian teacher, then clearly the individual 
reason remains as the only guide to truth : on the other hand, 
in suprasensible matters, such as are many of the dogmas of 
the Faith, reason is out of its sphere and nothing is left but 
individual experience and guidance. Hence the Report, like 
Protestantism itself, is fundamentally Modernistic. It as- 
sumes that faith and reason can be opposed, that experience 
is the real and only guide to truth, that miracles are ‘‘un- 
scientific,’ that human language is inadequate to express 
absolute truth, that scientific discoveries can affect the sub- 
stance of revelation, that ‘‘modern thought’’ is right just 
because it is modern, that in an authoritative system the mind 
is unduly fettered and intellectual progress impossible, and 
finally—the wildest assumption of all—that Christ, the 
Infinite Wisdom, left on earth no permanent, competent and 
accredited interpreter of His teaching. 

There seems, then, to be very little grounds for the optimis- 
tic conclusion of The Church Times (January 14th) that ‘‘the 
Report makes enormously for unity’’ and that “‘foreign 
ecclesiastical bodies will know, at the very least, that the 
Church of England takes theology seriously, is concerned to 
give a reasoned and devout explanation of her teaching, and 
has a definite notion where she stands in theological thought.”’ 
The unity aimed at is not unity of belief which is the creature’s 
only right response to the revelation of God’s truth, but agree- 
ment to differ, and if Anglicanism ‘‘has a definite notion 
where she stands in theological thought,’’ this Report has 
certainly not managed to convey it in any way definitely. 
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The unity of spirit, achieved by fifteen years’ debate, which 
is supposed to be something higher and better than unity of 
belief is merely a friendly agreement to tolerate diversity of 
opinions, since there is no means of settling once for all which, 
if any, is true. Never in the history of the Anglican Church 
has there been such a candid and complete revelation of its 
inability to teach. According to one newspaper critic (The 
Daily Telegraph, January 14th), “It may be confidently 
claimed for this remarkable document that such a measure of 
agreement is revealed that no fears of a split in the Church of 
England need henceforward be entertained,’’ but this result 
has been achieved by an almost entire abandonment of the 
claim to define the truth. We cannot conceive any grounds 
for condemning any Anglican who should deny any Article 
of the Apostles’ Creed except the first, ‘‘I believe in God.”’ 

Yet Protestantism started by being as dogmatic and 
authoritative as the Church it repudiated. The Articles them- 
selves were issued by Convocation in 1562 “‘for the avoiding 
of diversities of opinions and for the establishment of consent 
touching true religion.’’ They were to be a standard and 
test of orthodoxy and those who should ‘‘affix any new sense 
to any Article . . . shall be liable to our displeasure . . . and 
we will see that there shall be due execution upon them.”’ 
Once, challenged to state the Anglican standard of orthodox 
belief, The Church Times (Feb. 24, 1928) grandiloquently 
declared—‘‘That which has final authority is that which re- 
presents the mind of the entire Church across the world and 
down the centuries,’’ but this still leaves to the non-Catholic 
the hopeless task of discovering what does de facto represent 
the mind of this age-long, world-wide Church. 

To sum up: Asked to discover the present opinion of Angli- 
canism in regard to revealed truth, the Commissioners 
equivalently declare that they cannot agree on the following, 
amongst many lesser, points : 


1. Whether our Lord was a human person with a human 
father as well as mother, or whether ‘‘the Word was 
made Flesh.”’ 

2. Whether our Lord was born of the Virgin Mary. 

3- Whether our Lord raised Himself to life again after 
His death on the Cross. 

4. Whether He worked any miracles, although He con- 
stantly instanced them as proofs of His teaching. 

. Whether He instituted a sacrificing priesthood. 
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6. Whether Episcopal consecration is necessary for valid 
Orders. 

7. Whether Christ is present in any real sense in the 
Eucharist. 

8. Whether God has created wholly spiritual beings, 
such as angels and devils. 

g. Whether the Fall of man, narrated in the Bible, is a 
reality or a myth. 

10. Whether there is everlasting punishment for the 
reprobate. 


What remains of the traditional Christian Faith if all these 
doubts and their implications are resolved negatively, as they 
may be according to the Commissioners, our readers can 
easily determine. Their existence in a Christian body is the 
inevitable consequence of substituting personal reasoning and 
free consent in interpreting divine revelation, for divinely- 
accredited and living authority. 

We are at this moment engaged in the Chair of Unity 
Octave of Prayer for the Reunion of Christendom. The Re- 
port at which we have glanced indicates at least how much 
has to be done before Anglicanism is ready for union with 
**Rome”’ or ‘‘Greece.’’ Meanwhile, it serves to recall the 
description of the Establishment given in the House of Lords 
seventy years ago by that latitudinarian divine, Bishop 
Samuel Wilberforce—‘The Church of England is not a 
Church of compromise but of comprehension : she contains in 
her bosom men of every opinion, from those who deny abso- 
lutely her first principles to those who uphold the doctrines of 
the Church of Rome which she has expressly condemned.”’ 
It will be interesting to note the reaction of the latter class 
to what is practically a substitution of ‘‘Dubito’’ for ‘‘Credo”’ 
in the Anglican Confession. 

JOSEPH KEATING. 








EDITORIAL NOTE 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be typed and be accom- 
panied by a sufficiently large stamped addressed envelope—stamps (or Post 
Office coupons from abroad) alone will not suffice. Articles so submitted 
should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be the fruit of 
expert knowledge or original research. They should not ordinarily exceed 
3,500 words, and must be intended for exclusive publication in the 
‘‘Month,”’ if accepted. As a general rule, subjects dealing with the expo- 
sition of theology and ethics are reserved to the staff. 























“MARIOLATRY”: ANGLO-SAXON 
AND IRISH 


AS DISCLOSED BY RECENT LITURGICAL RESEARCH 


‘c ARIOLATRY’’—sit venia verbo—is a term with 
M unpleasant associations. It is mostly used by 
Protestant controversialists of an extreme type 

who seek to fasten upon their Catholic fellow-citizens the 
stigma of worshipping, not God, but the Virgin Mary. We 
may notice, however, that the word ‘‘worship’’ itself admits 
of a considerable latitude of meaning. The bridegroom who, 
both in the Anglican and the Catholic marriage-service, pays 
honour to his bride in the formula ‘‘with my body I thee wor- 
ship,’’ certainly does not mean to convey more than a feeling 
of deep reverence and readiness to serve. Similarly, mayors, 
magistrates and other officials who may be described as ‘“‘wor- 
shipful’’ are not thereby invested in the popular mind with 
any of the attributes of the Deity. I would plead, then, that 
‘‘Mariolatry’’ may perhaps be used without offence provided 
that an adequate explanation be furnished of the meaning 
intended. The term “‘bibliolatry’’ is recognized by good 
authorities, sometimes as a synonym for the extravagance of 
the bibliomaniac, sometimes with reference to an excessive 
respect for the text of Holy Scripture, but in either case with- 
out prejudice to the honour due to God alone. The fact is 
that we very much need a single word as the equivalent of 
veneration for our Blessed Lady, and we cannot without set- 
ting people’s teeth on edge coin such a term as Mariodulia. I 
trust, then, that, for once in a way, ‘‘Mariolatry’’ may here 
be permitted me without its seeming to convey either criticism 
or disparagement of a devotional attitude respected by us all. 
The purpose of this present sketch is to gather up certain 
evidences which have been accumulating during the past half- 
century as regards the recognition in these remote Western 
islands of the Blessed Virgin’s various titles to the veneration 
of the faithful. In the period most distant from our own these 
materials are unfortunately scanty. Celtic Christianity both 
in Britain and Ireland preceded, of course, the conversion of 
the Anglo-Saxons, but though we know that great literary 
activity was manifested in the latter country, we possess 
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hardly any manuscripts of earlier date than the ninth century 
to which we can make appeal. In the matter of liturgical 
texts there is, with the exception of the Stowe Missal, hardly 
anything left which throws light upon the ritual observances 
of the Irish Church for three hundred years after the death of 
St. Patrick. The incursions of the Vikings, which left nothing 
but desolation behind them, are no doubt mainly responsible 
for this destitution ; and for what little has been preserved we 
are largely indebted to the Irish," and, somewhat later, the 
Anglo-Saxon, missionaries on the Continent. But without 
being able to appeal to any extreme antiquity, we have at 
least a few fragments. There is, for example, St. Cucuimne’s 
Hymn to our Blessed Lady, which dates almost certainly 
from the early part of the eighth century, beginning : 


Cantemus in omni die concinentes varie 
Conclamantes Deo dignum ymnum sanctze Marie 


Here we have such couplets as : 
Per mulierem et lignum mundus prius periit, 
Per mulieris virtutem ad salutem rediit. 
Maria, mater miranda patrem suum edidit, 
Per quem aqua late lotus totus mundus credidit. 


Ending with the lines : 


Christi nomen invocemus angelis sub testibus 
Ut fruamur et scribamur litteris celestibus.* 


We may learn incidentally, perhaps, that the word ‘‘Maria’”’ 
was then pronounced with the accent on the first syllable, 
which would seem to account for the manner in which it is 
written and spoken both in modern English and in Irish 
(Maire or Muire). 

Other notable documents are the Litanies of Mary, in Irish, 
possibly deriving from originals of about the same date as 
this last. Here according to Professor Charles Plummer’s 
translation, we have such invocations as: 


O beauty of the world; 

O high-born of the Christian people; 
O Queen of the world; 

Hear the prayer of the poor; 


1See on this the excellent work of Dom Louis Gougaud, ‘“‘Les Saints 


irlandais hors d’Irlande,’’ Louvain, 1936. 
2‘*The Irish Liber Hymnorum,”’ ed. Bernard and Atkinson (Henry Brad- 


shaw Society), Vol. I, pp. 33—34- 
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Despise not the groans and sighs of the wretched ; 

Let our longing and our sighs be borne by thee to the 
presence of the Creator, for we are not worthy to be heard our- 
selves by reason of our ill-desert ; 

O mighty Lady of heaven and earth; 

Cancel our guiltiness and our sins; 

Blot out our defilements and pollutions ; 

Raise the falls of the weaklings and the bound; 

Release the enslaved ; 

Amend through thyself the assaults of our evil habits and 


vices... 

And request for us from the God of creation that we may all 
receive from Him remission and forgiveness of all our sins and 
offences, and that we may obtain from Him also by thine inter- 
cession an eternal abode in the heavenly kingdom for ever and 
ever, in the presence of the saints and holy virgins of the world.* 


Although the famous Irish scholar Eugene O’Curry as- 
signed this to the middle of the eighth century, it has been 
attributed by others to a much later date. A similar metrical 
litany, printed by Plummer (pp. 96—99) from fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century copies, bears the heading ‘‘Colum cille was 
the author,’’ a statement which, if trustworthy, would require 
us to believe that the poem was written before A.D. 597, but 
it must be confessed that such random ascriptions are rarely 
of any value. The litany contains one or two striking phrases 
as when our Lady is apostrophized as ‘‘casket of the Lord’s 
body ; shrine of mysteries,’’ or again as “‘ladder of the great 
fence whereby each holy one mounts.’’ What is certain, in 
any case, is that neither the hymn of St. Cucuimne nor the 
litanies just spoken of have any claim to be regarded as litur- 
gical documents. They were only the outpourings of private 
devotion. 

A rather nearer approach to something like official sanction 
may perhaps be postulated for the contents of the so-called 
Irish martyrologies, notably that of Tallaght, and the poetical 
composition known as the ‘‘Félire’’ of Oengus. There seems 
to be a general consent among specialists that both these were 
compiled between the years 797 and 808, though the only sur- 
viving text of the Tallaght document contains some later 
interpolations. Most certainly we cannot take it for granted 
that the entries in these calendars which make reference to the 
Blessed Virgin are evidence in each case of a liturgical 


1 See Plummer, ‘‘Irish Litanies’? (Henry Bradshaw Society), pp. 48—5§1; 
and Stokes, ‘‘Tripartite Life of St. Patrick’’ (Rolls Series), pp. clxyv—clxviii. 
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celebration in which Mass was offered in her honour on that 
particular day. It is plainly evident from the number and 
character of the many mistakes that the compilers were simply 
working from written documents, such as the so-called 
‘“‘Hieronymianum,’’ which came to them from another 
country and which—small blame to them, considering the 
condition of the text—they often failed to interpret correctly. 
Still the entries thus copied must have done something to im- 
press the idea upon their minds that the different incidents 
in our Lady’s life called for special memory. There is a 
particularly curious notice which stands first in the Tallaght 
Martyrology on January 18th, i.e., ‘‘Sanctz Mariz Matris 
Domini; hoc die eius dormitatio in Roma audita est,’’ which 
presumably means ‘‘(the feast) of holy Mary, the mother of 
our Lord; on this day the news of her falling asleep reached 
Rome.’’* There is abundant evidence that for at least two 
centuries earlier than this a feast of our Lady, which seems to 
have figured as her principal festival, was kept in Gaul near 
the middle of January. It is mentioned by St. Gregory of 
Tours, and confirmation is forthcoming from the Lectionary 
of Luxeuil, the Bobbio Missal, the ‘‘Missale Gothicum’’ and 
a sermon discovered by Dom Germain Morin in one of the 
collections of St. Czesarius of Arles. There can be little doubt 
that this was a celebration of the heavenly ‘‘birthday’’ of our 
Lady, the day she quitted this world, though the word used 
for this was sometimes “‘the falling asleep,’’ sometimes ‘‘the 
passing forth’’ (transitus), sometimes that with which we are 
now most familiar, ‘‘the Assumption.’’* So far as regards 
the Tallaght martyrology, we may conjecture that the com- 
piler, puzzled by the mention in the ‘‘Hieronymianum’’ of 
the keeping of the Assumption in mid-August, took refuge in 
the conjecture that although the Blessed Virgin died in 
August, the news of her death was not made known to the 
Christians of Rome until the following January. 

It seems surprising that on February 2nd the Tallaght book 
takes no notice at all of the Purification of our Lady, though 
Oengus refers to it as ‘‘the reception of Mary’s Son in the 


1“The Martyrology of Tallaght’’ (Henry Bradshaw Society, 1929), p- 9- 
This seems to be echoed in the martyrology of the Drummond Missal, in 
which, on January 18th, after the Chair of St. Peter, and a mention of St. 
Prisca, there is an entry ‘‘the announcement to the Christians of Rome of the 
taking up to heaven of the Blessed Virgin Mary the Mother of God.” 

2 In a previous article on ‘‘The Assumption” (see THz Monto for August, 
1917) I have pointed out that this word was also sometimes used for the 
feast day of other Saints, e.g., the ‘‘assumptio S. Johannis’’ on Dec. 27th. 
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Temple; sure, inestimable.’’ The silence of Tallaght is prob- 
ably due to the similar absence of any mention in the ‘‘Hier- 
onymianum,’’ except that in the Epternach text, as in the 
calendar of St. Willibrord, there occurs the name of ‘‘St. 
Symeon the patriarch.’’ On the other hand, Bede writing in 
the year 721 or thereabouts, and speaking of certain February 
lustrations prevalent in pagan Rome, goes on to say : 


But the Christian religion has very properly given 
another shape to this customary lustration, seeing that in 
this same month on the feast of Holy Mary, the whole 
population, with priests and servers and hymns sung in 
harmony, makes the round of the churches and those 
parts of the city that are fitting, while all carry in their 
hands lighted candles which they have received from the 
Pontiff. 

In Bede’s martyrology and in the Gregorian sacramentary 
it is called the Hypapante, a Greek name which means the 
‘‘meeting’’ (with Simeon), and this term also appears in the 
“Liber Pontificalis.’” There we are told that Pope Sergius 
(687—701) celebrated with a procession to St. Mary Major’s 
the four festivals, Annunciation, Falling asleep, Nativity and 
Purification of our Lady. We may perhaps conclude that 
Ireland was in somewhat less immediate touch with Rome 
than England was at this period. The coming of Archbishop 
Theodore and Abbot Adrian to Canterbury must have pro- 
duced a considerable tightening of relations with Italy, and 
the Gelasianum, which contained all these feasts, was already 
widely diffused. Bede seems to have been familiar with the 
four celebrations. A certain difficulty, however, was liable to 
arise from the use of the word ‘‘nativitas.’’ It might easily 
be confused with ‘‘natale,’’ the ordinary term for the com- 
memoration which marked the day of a Saint’s death, his 
birth-day, that is, into heavenly glory. In many calendars 
no more was written than NT or NAT with signs of contrac- 
tion, and we must no doubt explain in this way a passage 
occurring in the verses of St. Aldhelm, where, writing about 
the year 690, he tells us that mid-August was a time which 
“‘nativitate sua sacravit Virgo Maria.’’ Strictly speaking it 
was her ‘‘natale,’’ her passage or assumption into heaven, 
which made the day holy; but St. Aldhelm was probably 
satisfied that his readers would understand. It may be that 
they did not all understand. Through his Irish teacher, 
Maidulph, at Malmesbury, Aldhelm had been in close touch 
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with Ireland’s schools of learning and probably the influence 
was reciprocal. At any rate, what we find is that in Tallaght 
on August 14th there is mention of ‘‘Assumptio Mariz Vir- 
ginis,’’ and on August 16th an entry of ‘‘Nativitas Sancte 
Mariz,’’ which nevertheless does not stand in the way of 
another ‘‘Nativitas Mariz matris Jesu’’ occupying the first 
place in the notice devoted to September 8th. To a certain 
extent this confusion is repeated in Oengus. On August 15th 
we have mention of ‘‘the great feast of her commemoration 
very mother of our Father, with a host of kings, right splen- 
did assembly’’; and the next day occurs the notice, though 
not in the first place, ‘‘the nativity of Mary, a virginal strong 
diadem, the holy mother of my Prince.’’ It may be pointed 
out also that in St. Willibrord’s calendar there has been an 
erasure and confusion. ‘‘Nativitas’’ seems originally to have 
marked August 15th, and on the 16th we have simply ‘‘sanctz 
Mariz.’’ On the other hand, Oengus on September 8th has 
a colourless notice “‘thou shalt commemorate Mary.”’ 

A similar confusion may be noted in the phrase ‘‘conceptio 
Mariz,”’ which, occurring in Oengus on March 25th, must 
almost certainly refer not to our Lady’s own conception but 
to her conception of our Lord. It is, however, hardly doubt- 
ful that when in Tallaght on May 3rd we read of ‘‘Mariz 
virginis conceptio,’’ and again on May 7th of ‘‘conceptio 
Mariz in utero’’ the reference is to a feast akin to that which 
is now kept on the 8th of December. But as this subject was 
discussed at some length in THE MonrTH for May, 1904, there 
seems no sufficient reason to go into the evidence again, the 
more so that it is now generally admitted that this Irish fore- 
shadowing of our modern celebration can have had no more 
than a very slender influence upon the movement which began 
in England in the eleventh century. There is, however, no 
reason to doubt that the recognition by the Western Church 
of the Conception of our Lady as a separate feast began in 
this country. This was fully demonstrated by the late Mr. 
Edmund Bishop,’ and the investigation has lately been car- 
ried somewhat further by Father A. W. Burridge, one of the 
‘*White Fathers’’ of the African Missions, in the Revue 
d’Histoire ecclésiastique for July, 1936.” There is satisfac- 


1 See especially ‘‘The Bosworth Psalter,”’ pp. 43—53; and ‘‘Liturgica 
Historica,”’ pp. 238—259. 

* The article is entitled ‘‘L’Immaculée Conception dans la Théologie de 
l’Angleterre mediévale.’’ I am much indebted to the author for sending me 
a tirage-a-part. 
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tory evidence that just before the Norman Conquest the Con- 
ception was entered in certain Benedictine calendars notably 
at Winchester and Canterbury, and that although Archbishop 
Lanfranc, himself somewhat unfriendly to Anglo-Saxon ob- 
servances, intervened to suppress what he regarded as an un- 
warranted novelty; still the exertions of Osbert of Clare, 
Eadmer, and Anselm Abbot of Bury, succeeded in restoring 
it, despite even the powerful opposition of St. Bernard. 

A still more remarkable example of Anglo-Saxon initiative, 
for the elucidation of which we are again indebted to Edmund 
Bishop, was the introduction on November 2tst of a liturgical 
commemoration of what we now call ‘‘the Presentation of our 
Lady.’ In two Winchester calendars the entry takes the 
form ‘‘the offering up of holy Mary in God’s temple (in 
templo Domini) when she was three years old.’’ That this 
was not a mere memorandum on paper, but a celebration kept 
liturgically, is proved by the episcopal benediction formula 
provided for the day. The prayer may be thus translated : 


May God, who by angelic voices foretold the engender- 
ing of Blessed Mary, enrich you with the downpour of 
His heavenly blessings and permeate the sanctuary of 
your hearts with the solace of His indwelling. Amen. 

And may she, who deserved to carry (bajulare) in the 
chamber of her womb Him who is the bread of angels, 
assist you long to live here below and afterwards to gain 
happy entrance into the kingdom of heaven. Amen. 

And as you rejoice with her by keeping in her honour 
the day upon which she, the temple of God and the 
treasure-house of the Holy Spirit, was presented in the 
courts of the Lord, so may she bring it about that you, 
purified from the stains of earthly defilement, may be pre- 
sented to her only Son and may worthily be inscribed in 
the roll of the elect. Amen.’ 


Edmund Bishop conjectured with much probability that a 
knowledge of these feasts, which we know to have been kept 
in the tenth century by the Greeks, had been brought to Eng- 
land, not necessarily direct from Constantinople, but from 
Magna Grecia, or Naples, or even from the monastery of 
St. Sabas in Rome itself. The Conception feast steadily 


1 See ‘‘The Canterbury Benedictional’’ (Henry Bradshaw Society), p. 116. 
The text is from Harleian MS. 2892, written before the Norman Conquest in 
the second quarter of the eleventh century. 
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fought its way, as the above-mentioned article of Father Bur- 
ridge sufficiently explains, in spite of much opposition and 
gained general recognition in the end. We find it, for 
example, fully adopted at Exeter a little before the year 1340. 
With regard to the Presentation such evidence seems to be 
lacking. No mention of it occurs in the Sarum calendar, or 
in those of the other prominent English uses; though in a 
Hore (MS.6 of Christ’s College, Cambridge) of the early 
fourteenth century said to be ‘“‘markedly Lincolnshire or at 
least East Anglian in its features,’’ we find ‘“‘Oblacio B.M.V.” 
entered against November 21st." On the other hand, the feast 
of the Presentation apparently first gained a footing in the 
Papal curia at Avignon about the year 1372, and it has long 
been extended to the whole of the Western Church, the pre- 
sent office dating from the time of Clement VIII. 

In further connexion with the subject we are here treating, 
attention may be called to an article written in English which 
has recently appeared, under the title ‘‘The Testament of 
Mary,”’ in the Recherches de Théologie ancienne et médié- 
vale for October, 1937." The writer, Mr. R. Willard, who is 
apparently now domiciled in Texas, U.S.A., purports mainly 
to furnish details regarding ‘‘an Irish account of the Death 
of the Virgin”’ current, of course, before the Reformation, but 
very difficult to date. It deals with the famous apocryphal 
narrative of our Lady’s ‘‘Falling Asleep’’ or Assumption, 
which has been preserved to us in a number of different re- 
dactions and in a great variety of languages. In view of the 
early palimpsest Syriac codex which Mrs. Smith Lewis has 
edited in ‘‘Studia Sinaitica,’’ Vol. XI, it seems that the legend 
even in its more developed form must have been in existence 
at the end of the fifth century. The wide circulation of this 
apocryphal account of the Blessed Virgin’s later years must 
have contributed not a little to the enthusiasm with which her 
protection was sought by simple clients in the early Middle 
Ages. The vast majority of the people were not, of course, 
educated enough to be able to read for themselves, but the 
clergy made it the subject of their sermons and told the whole 
story with not a little detail. One example of its diffusion in 


1See R. M. Woolley, ‘‘The Gilbertine Rite’? (Henry Bradshaw Society), 
Vol. I, p. lii. A similar insertion in a fifteenth-century hand has been made 
in the British Museum MS. Arundel 155; see F. Wormald (Henry Bradshaw 
Society), ‘‘ English Kalendars,”’ p- 180. 

® This periodical is edited in the well-known Benedictine Abbaye du Mont 


César, Louvain. 
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this manner survives in the Blickling Homilies (Anglo- 
Saxon) of the end of the ninth century and similar specimens 
of earlier date have been collected in Greek and Syriac by 
Mgr. Jugie and others. There is generally some slight ex- 
pansion in all these variants and Mr. Willard is able to point 
to sundry features in the Irish version which are not to be 
met with elsewhere. 

From all this we may pay tribute to the sound judgment of 
an Anglican writer who many years ago in the Church Quar- 
terly Review’ protested in these terms : 


The saint [he says, speaking of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church] most persistently and frequently invoked and to 
whom the most passionate epithets were applied, trench- 
ing upon the divine prerogatives, was the Blessed Virgin. 
Mariolatry is no very modern development of Romanism. 


And he goes on to appeal to a tenth-century English manu- 
script now at Salisbury, in which such invocations as ‘‘Sancta 
Redemptrix mundi; Sancta Salvatrix mundi, ora pro nobis’’ 
may be found. Let me conclude this very disjointed essay 
by a quotation from the Anglo-Saxon poet Cynewulf, who 
in the judgment of the best accredited modern scholars can 
hardly be dated later than the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury, the age of Charlemagne and of Alcuin. In his poem 
“The Christ,’’ part ii, there occurs a passage which Professor 
I. Gollancz has translated thus. It apostrophizes our Blessed 
Lady : 

Hail, thou glory of this middle-world ! 
The purest woman throughout all the earth, 
Of those that were from immemorial time. 
How rightly art thou named by all endowed 
With gifts of speech. All mortals throughout earth 
Declare full blithe of heart that thou art bride 
Of Him that ruleth the empyreal sphere. 


I do not know that this deserves to be described as 
“‘Mariolatry,’’ but it undoubtedly seems to be the expression 
of very deep feeling. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 Church Quarterly Review, Vol. XIV, pp. 291—294. 
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KING’S DAUGHTER 


HE high windows of the palace of Hiram looked 

down into the square which was the mart of East and 

West and, beyond that, to the heart of Tyre, the 
island in the harbour where rose the temple of Baal, crowned 
by the huge emerald pillar that was the beacon of home- 
coming ships. From these windows of the seraglio the 
princess had watched the trading ships set sail. Stately and 
beautiful they went forth, their painted sides and linen sails 
bright in the spring sunshine, banks of fifty oars moving like 
one, the carved, coloured images of the Cabiri, the sailors’ 
gods, perched on the curved prows. She had watched them 
return under grey autumn skies, worn and dingy, battered 
by Atlantic gales and Mediterranean storms. They came, 
low in the water, with their cargoes of tin from Cornwall, 
amber from the Baltic, silver and apes from Spain, iron from 
Elba, copper from Cyprus, yellow-haired, white-skinned 
slaves from Georgia and Circassia, gold and ivory and ostrich 
feathers from Africa. ‘‘The kingdoms of this world and the 
glory of them,”’ all their wealth was spilled into the lap of 
Tyre. 

It was evening but far below, the market was still crowded 
between the tall houses of marble and cedarwood. Bronzed 
sailors and thin-lipped Phoenician merchants bargained with 
Arabs whose snarling camels were laden with corn from 
Egypt, with gold and frankincense and myrrh, bargained 
too with slim Persians bringing otto of roses, emeralds, 
coral, agates, sapphires and embroidered muslin from India. 
The babel of many languages, the mingled smells of spice, 
of bleating sheep and goats, greyhounds and horses, came 
through the lattices of the room where Jezabel lay, clad in 
fine Egyptian linen and Indian gauze. The shrill, sweet notes 
of a shepherd from Lebanon, playing on his gingras, sounded 
above the din and stirred memories of midsummer dawns 
when the same music had summoned her and her women to 
mourn for Tammuz dead, till their wailing had changed to a 
wild orgy of rejoicing because Ashtaroth’s lover lived again. 

To-morrow Jezabel was to set out for Jezrahel to become the 
bride of Achab, King of Israel, but it was not of love that 
she dreamed. ‘‘The lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes and 
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the pride of life,’’ those three ways in which man is most 
often tempted, were all hers, but pride and ambition, the sins 
through which fell Lucifer and his angels, were her ruling 
passions. There are few people of whom it can be said, with 
apparent truth, that they have deliberately proclaimed ‘‘Evil, 
be thou my good.’’ Yet, amid all the great figures of the Old 
Testament, Jezabel stands out as one of the most thorough 
personifications of evil. 

She had grown up in an atmosphere of lust, blood and 
tyranny. King’s daughter, cymbals clashed when she went 
abroad to watch her father, Ethbaal, King and high priest, 
go up to sacrifice in the island temple of Baal, empty but for 
the rude stone pillar, symbol of licentiousness. Baal was 
Jezabel’s patron god, lord of gods, god of warriors, the male 
principle in creation, giver of light, heat, victory, power. She 
was resolved that he, like herself, should reign supreme in 
Israel, should crush Jehovah, as she meant to crush freedom. 

The kings of Israel could not rival the wealth and power of 
Tyre. In the sixty years since the ten tribes of Israel had 
broken away from the kingdom of Juda, the throne had been 
the spoil of one adventurer after another. Son of the success- 
ful warrior, Amri, Achab, like most sons of great men, was 
in no way great himself. His was a character of conflicting 
qualities. Artist and sensualist, he preferred the building and 
designing of palaces and gardens to the bloody business of 
war which had won his father the crown. The palace of 
Jezrahel, which he had just finished, was little less in splen- 
dour and luxury than the Tyrian home of his bride. The 
outer stones had been cut in Phoenician quarries. Inner walls 
and floor were of coloured marbles, set with precious stones, 
roof and rafters of cedars from Lebanon. There were couches 
and thrones of ivory inlaid with gold, carved to the shapes 
of pomegranates, palms and lilies. Persian rugs lay under- 
foot. Covers and hangings of fine wool and linen were em- 
broidered or dyed with the famous murex shell to the deep, 
warm Tyrian purple, which, in sunlight, changed to blood 
red. The high windows of the seraglio looked on one side 
over the eastern gate into the narrow street of the city, and 
on the west, beyond the terraced gardens, orchards and vine- 
yards of the palace, across the fertile plain to where the dis- 
tant heights of Mount Carmel rose dark against the silver 
glitter of the sea. 

Such was the home where Jezabel was to spend the greater 
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part of her married life and her ten years of widowhood 
(c. 876—843 B.c.). Here she soon understood the character 
of the King with its quick outbursts of cruelty and equally 
quick repentances, his love of art and voluptuousness, super- 
stition, nervous and uncertain courage and almost insane 
moods of black despair. She found him an instrument on 
which she could play what notes she would. She found too 
scope for her keen mind, ruthless personality and indomitable 
will, 

Born and bred in an autocratic and materialist State, where 
every man was a tenant of the king’s, his possessions held at 
the king’s pleasure, the democratic freedom of Israel was 
anathema to her. The power of the sovereign was limited by 
public opinion. Noble and peasant, as well as prophet, were 
fearlessly outspoken. The idea of monarchy rested on a cove- 
nant between king and people, strengthened by the approval 
of a God who was the God of freedom and justice. But the 
break-away of the ten tribes of Israel from Juda and Jerusalem 
had weakened the national religion, as the increasing wealth 
and luxury of a capitalist class had begun to eliminate the 
small-holder and peasant and diminish the old spirit of in- 
dependence, and thus to prepare the way for Jezabel. 

The religion of the people and their freedom are the two 
things at which the Totalitarian State strikes most ruthlessly 
and it was the Jewish religion that Jezabel first attacked. The 
awful and aloof austerity of monotheism was to be superseded 
by the worship of strange gods. 

The altars of Jehovah were razed, His prophets put to the 
sword. A new temple to Baal was erected in Samaria, the 
capital of Israel. Altars to him were set up on every hilltop. 
Four hundred priests fed at the Queen’s table. Human sacri- 
fices were offered to the sun-god and, in the scented, green 
gloom of sacred groves, Achab and Jezabel adored the moon- 
goddess, Ashtaroth. It seemed indeed that Jezabel had 
triumphed, that the one God of the Chosen People she de- 
spised had fled before victorious Baal. 

Then, at that very moment, arose the greatest of all the 
prophets. Appearing suddenly, none knew whence, carried 
away by the Spirit of the Lord, none knew whither, his father, 
mother, birthplace unknown, dying no common death but 
caught up to heaven on wings of storm and fire, Elias the 
Thesbite became a legendary figure. The old Rabbis be- 
lieved him not man but angel and therefore immortal. To 
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this day the door of Jewish houses is set wide at every Pass- 
over for his return, a seat placed for him at each circumcision. 
Moslem tradition makes him El Khudr, the deathless 
wanderer who reappears through the ages to right old wrongs 
and enforce the law of Allah. 

**Elias the prophet stood up like a fire,’’ says the author of 
Ecclesiasticus, ‘‘and his word burned like a torch.’’ His first 
recorded words to Achab, and his last, are indeed words of 
fire and doom. As the King walked in his garden he was 
startled by the apparition of this wild man from the desert, 
tall and gaunt, long hair flowing on broad shoulders, cloak 
of goatskin girt with a leather belt. ‘‘As the Lord liveth, the 
God of Israel, in whose sight I stand, there shall not be dew 
nor rain these years.’’ The dreadful words spoken, the 
prophet vanished as mysteriously as he had come and three 
years of drought followed. 

Famine and misery spread through the land. The corn 
was parched to husks. Grapes and olives shriveiled. Not a 
green leaf nor a blade of grass was left in Israel. Rich and 
poor were levelled in misfortune. In vain the altars of Baal 
ran red with the blood of priests and sacrifices. In vain the 
withering groves of Ashtaroth smoked with incense. Not a 
cloud dimmed the brazen sky, not a drop of dew or rain came 
to refresh thirsty man and beast. 

The King set out, like a simple peasant, to seek for fodder, 
‘that the beasts may not utterly perish,’’ a homely, simple 
act such as the Queen despised. Then, in one of those grim, 
scorched valleys, where in spring the red anemones stain grey 
rocks like pools of blood, King and prophet met face to face 
for the second time. ‘‘Art thou he that troublest Israel ?”’ 
cried the angry but frightened Achab, and swift came the 
stern answer. ‘‘] have not troubled Israel, but thou and thy 
father’s house.”’ 

Jezabel watched, from the palace window, the population 
of Jezrahel crowding westward across the plain to Mount Car- 
mel, where Israel was assembled to watch the result of the 
prophet’s challenge. She saw the long, splendid cavalcade, 
four hundred and fifty priests of Baal, another four hundred 
who ate at her table, going forth to triumph over the one 
solitary man from the desert. Carmel showed dark against 
the blazing sun and the glittering sea. Then came a blinding 
flash of fire from heaven and ‘“‘a little cloud arose out of the 
sea the size of a man’s foot.’” Who had won? Whose magic 
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had called up the storm clouds which darkened the whole sky ? 
Then, across the plain, with the excited crowd, came the echo 
of the cry which had risen on Carmel, and soon the streets 
were filled with it. ‘‘The Lord, He isGod! The Lord, He is 
God !”’ 

The King came, lashing his terrified horses through the 
blackness of storm and wind and rain but, in front of his 
chariot, fleeter than the Armenian coursers, ran a wild, 
exultant figure, hair streaming in the wind, dripping goat- 
skins girt about its loins, for ‘‘the hand of the Lord was upon 
Elias.” 

Defiant of king, nobles and people, fearless before a thou- 
sand prophets of false gods, with his own hand slaying them 
till the brook Cison ran red with their blood, Elias had been 
the means of the triumph of God. Yet now, when he received 
from Jezabel her message of undying anger and hate, he was 
afraid. Trembling before his great protagonist, shrinking 
from ‘‘the spirit of wickedness in high places,’’ Elias fled into 
the night, into the desert, into despair, and ‘‘requested for 
his soul that he might die.”’ 

Achab had returned victorious from his war with the king 
of Syria when Jezabel seized another chance to strike again 
at freedom and the right of private property. Coming in to 
find Achab refusing food, his face turned to the wall, because 
Naboth refused to sell the vineyard needed to complete a new 
herb garden, Jezabel’s sarcasm stung like a whip. ‘‘Thou art 
of great authority indeed and governest well the kingdom of 
Israel!’’ She came again, with softer words. ‘‘Arise and 
take possession of the vineyard of Naboth.’’ Eagerly Achab 
hurried down to feast his eyes on his new toy, ignorant that 
Naboth’s death had been foul murder ordered by Jezabel. 

Above him towered the walls of his palace and city. Below 
the sun-baked terraces stretched the golden cornfields of the 
plain. Then, through the vines, heavy with purple bunches 
of ripening grapes, under the silver of the olive trees, strode 
the figure of doom. It was the third meeting and the last. 
**Hast thou found me thine enemy ?”’ asked the terrified King, 
and there sounded in his ears the judgment of God on himself, 
his wife and his house. ‘‘Here, where the dogs have licked 
the blood of Naboth, they shall lick thy blood also... The 
dogs shall eat Jezabel in the field of Jezrahel.’’ 

The arrow, shot at a venture, had found its mark and the 
dogs had drunk the blood of Achab, but still Jezabel ruled in 
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Jezrahel. In the seraglio the younger women feared and hated 
the old Queen, brooding like a hawk among a flock of gaudy 
parakeets, mistress of a thousand intrigues, sorceries and 
cruelties. Her son had ruled Israel, worshipped Baal and 
“‘did evil in the sight of the Lord,’’ so did his brother Joram, 
who succeeded him. Athaliah, daughter worthy of her 
mother, had perverted the two kings of Juda, her husband 
Joram and her son, Ochozias. Once more it seemed that evil 
and false gods had triumphed. 

Jezabel was at Jezrahel with the kings of Israel and Juda 
and, like the watchman on the tall tower, could see far off a 
cloud of dust, see messengers go out to meet it and not re- 
turn. ‘“‘Is it peace, Jehu ?’’ they asked from the king and re- 
ceived the blunt answer, ‘‘What peace, as long as the fornica- 
tions of Jezabel thy mother and her many sorceries are in 
their vigour ?”’ 

Jehu’s arrow was through Joram’s heart and the dying 
Ochozias turned his chariot to fly. Terror ran through the 
palace. Women screamed. Eunuchs rushed to and fro. Only 
the old Queen remained undaunted and unrepentant. Her 
slaves placed jewelled crown and gauze veil over the grey 
wisps of hair, gold and jewels over the withered breasts that 
had suckled kings. Eyelids were blackened with kohl, 
wrinkled cheeks and hands reddened with henna. 

Wheels and hoofs clattered in the narrow street far below 
and Jezabel, defiant to the last, flung wide the lattice and 
leaned out to taunt the driver who came as the instrument of 
God’s judgment, reeking with the blood of her son and grand- 
son. 

A curt order from below, a quick struggle as the eunuchs 
seized the Queen and the maddened horses plunged and reared 
in terror of the blood which spattered them. Then, in obe- 
dience to lash and tightened rein, they thundered on, leaving 
a heap of torn flesh and broken jewels. 

‘Go, see that accursed woman and bury her,’’ was Jehu’s 
contemptuous command as he sat down to eat and drink, 
‘because she is a King’s daughter.’’ It was too late. The 
doom foretold by Elias was complete. ‘‘In the field of Jezra- 
hel the dogs shall eat the flesh of Jezabel.’’ 

And Jehu slew everyone of the house of Achab, the priests 
and worshippers of Baal, demolished his temple and burned 
his statue. ‘‘So Jehu destroyed Baal out of Israel’’ and the 


work of evil was undone. 
M. YEO. 
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FRENCH CATHOLICS AND POLITICS 


presents all the uncertainty and anxiety which have 

existed in varying degrees of intensity ever since the 
Popular Front Government was established nearly two years 
ago. No attempt will be made to forecast what the position 
will be by the time these lines appear in print. Matters may 
get rapidly worse or another dangerous corner may be 
rounded. We are not primarily concerned with political de- 
tails, our aim being to examine a certain ‘‘orientation’’ on the 
part of a number of French Catholics which has caused some 
bewilderment to many people in this country. There is no 
need to emphasize the interest which developments in France 
must always hold for Catholics of our own country, and, 
indeed, for the whole of the cultivated population of these 
islands. ‘‘You seem to me to be gez:tis incunabula nostrae,”’ 
wrote Edmund Burke, in a letter ‘‘intended to have been sent 
to a gentleman in Paris,’’ in 1790. ‘‘France has always more 
or less influenced manners in England; and when your foun- 
tain is choked up and polluted, the stream will not run long, 
or not run clear, with us, or perhaps with any nation.’’ What 
Catholic concerned with the things of the mind will feel him- 
self able to estimate his debt to Pére Garrigou-Lagrange, Pére 
Sertillanges, Maritain, Claudel, to name only a few of the 
writers who have enriched contemporary Catholic culture? 
More than ever we are prepared to recognize in France the 
second Fatherland of us all. 

It would be pleasant to dwell only on this cultural aspect 
of matters and to ignore the heat and dust of political con- 
troversy. Pleasant; but not possible. Ever since the 
ralliement to the Third Republic, to go no further back, the 
Maurrasian ‘‘Politique d’abord’’ has applied to an unhealthy 
extent to any approach to French religious problems. Among 
those who obeyed the Papal call, there was for some time 
an under-current of hostility to the regime, a feeling that the 
abstract legitimacy of Republicanism as a form of govern- 
ment should not be stretched to cover ‘‘the atheist Republic’”’ 
as it existed. That feeling has been outgrown and it would 
be misleading to suggest that the majority of French Catho- 
lics in our own day are even theoretical monarchists. There 
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has been, however, a close association between Catholicism 
and the political Right. It was inevitable. French politics, 
like Continental politics in general, are more ‘‘ideological’’ 
than our own. Anti-clericalism is not merely a tincture in 
the Radicalism and Socialism of France. Adopting the lan- 
guage of philosophy, one is inclined to say that it is of the 
esse, not merely the bene esse of these movements. This has 
presented difficulties to many sincere French Catholics who 
find much with which they are bound to sympathize in the 
social aspirations of the political Left. In the inspiring succes- 
sion of Papal pronouncements from ‘‘Rerum Novarum’’ to 
‘“‘Divini Redemptoris,’’ they find condemnations not only of 
Socialism and Communism, but of much that the political 
Right seems to have taken under its wing. The history of 
M. Marc Sangnier’s ‘‘Sillon’? movement and that of the 
‘Action Frangaise’’ are instructive from this point of view, 
for they illustrate tendencies and dangers. M. Marc Sang- 
nier was inspired by a real love of humanity. His zeal led 
him to excesses which were rebuked by authority, and he 
made a most edifying submission. For some time this seemed 
to provide an answer to those who insist upon the dangers 
of flirtation with the Left, but subsequent developments put 
a different complexion on the matter. To-day, M. Marc 
Sangnier is associated with the ‘‘Ligue des Droits de 
l’Homme’”’ and the most liberal French Catholic would not 
quote him as the representative of any school of Catholicism. 

The dangers, not merely of scandal, which arise from a 
too close association with the political Right, are not less im- 
pressively illustrated by the case of the ‘‘Action Frangaise.”’ 
It is not easy to say whether the frank paganism of Charles 
Maurras (‘‘Je suis catholique, mais pas chrétien’’) or the rebel- 
lious attitude of the Catholics who are prepared to associate 
with him is the more reprehensible. Neither can seem to be 
justified to any Catholic outside the heated atmosphere of 
French politics. 

With this background, we can study the latest phase, since 
the establishment of the French Popular Front. At that time 
there was a very active movement of young Catholics in as- 
sociation with non-Catholic reformers in what they conceived 
to be a legitimate attempt to promote a spiritual revolution 
in society. They recognized that, if Marxism was condemned 
by ecclesiastical authority and the Christian conscience, so 
were many of the directing ideas of modern industrial 
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capitalism. The year 1932 saw the establishment of two in- 
teresting movements. One was known as L’Ordre Nouveau. 
One of its leading members is the well-known Catholic writer 
Daniel-Rops, and on the committee of direction is Denis 
de Rougement, a French Protestant, whose recently-published 
“‘Journal d’un Intellectuel en Chémage’’ reveals a sincere and 
acute, if not very satisfied or satisfying, mind. The promoters 
of this movement define their position in the following terms : 


Les mobiles auxquels obéissaient ces jeunes hommes, 
venus de positions idéologiques trés diverses, étaient en 
gros: une déception commune devant les différentes at- 
titudes révolutionnaires, dont ils pressentaient le déclin, 
et la colére commune devant le rdle médiocre et ridicule 
que les dirigeants francais faisaient jouer a leur pays. 
Ils se sont trouvés rapprochés par une méme compré- 
hension critique des erreurs de notre monde. Ensemble, 
ayant jugé les erreurs du régime, ils sentirent la néces- 
sité d’un changement de plan total. 


A fair idea of the doctrines of the group can be obtained 
from the books of Daniel-Rops, novelist and essayist, and 
notably from ‘‘Eléments de Notre Destin,’’ ‘‘Le Monde sans 
Ame,’’ and ‘‘Le Misére et Nous.’’ An English translation of 
the last-named is, we believe, to appear shortly. The critical 
reader will be struck by the mixture of high ethical motive and 
somewhat debatable politico-economic theories, but he will 
be unable to withhold his admiration from the spirit of the 
writer. 

Esprit, also founded in 1932, is another ‘‘mixed’’ movement. 
Its promoters describe themselves as ‘‘un groupe de jeunes 
hommes, ressentant avant tout leur présence a la misére du 
monde, décidés a liquider le désordre établi et a réaliser un 
ordre nouveau sur la primauté vivante des valeurs spiri- 
tuelles.’’ To this end they have undertaken two efforts—one 
of purification, the other of creation. The first category in- 
cludes a denunciation of the money-power, the existing social 
order, the Press and the political parties, for betrayal or 
exploitation of these spiritual values. The second aims at 
promoting ‘‘the necessary revolutions.’’ In addition to the 
publication of a monthly International Review, the move- 
ment is responsible for a very extensive documentation and 
is represented in various countries. 

All this embodies a sincere and valuable effort, although 
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clearly not exempt from danger. That danger was vastly 
increased when the Popular Front came into being, as will 
be apparent if we consider the origin and nature of the latter. 
It is a creation of the Third International, intended to pro- 
mote the objects of that body—in other words, an international 
revolution in the interests of atheistic Communism. There 
should be no mistake on this point. Dimitrov, at the Seventh 
World Congress of the Communist International outlined 
the policy. The previous tactics of denouncing socialists and 
radicals as lackeys of Capitalism was to give place to a co- 
operation with them in ‘‘a war against Fascism.’’ Religion 
was no longer to be denounced. Instead there was to be ‘“‘the 
hand outstretched’’ to Catholics on the basis of the same 
“‘anti-Fascist’’ struggle. Dimitrov did not trouble to dis- 
guise from his party the real motive of this tactical change. 
He used the famous simile of the Trojan horse. The object 
was the establishment of Communism and we have it on the 
authority of the ‘‘A B C of Communism,”’ as well as in the 
declarations of the Holy See, that ‘“‘religion and Communism 
are incompatible alike in theory and practice.’’ 

The Popular Front policy has so far been adopted only in 
two countries—Spain and France. The facts about the French 
elections of 1936 are not widely known in this country. The 
radical-socialists polled 414,380 votes less than they had 
done four years earlier, and the Socialist Party was down by 
9,073 votes. The communists, on the other hand, showed an 
increase of 705,248. M. Blum invited the communists and 
the Confédération Générale du Travail to participate in 
his Government. Both refused, and the similarity of the 
tactics pursued here and in Spain will be apparent to the 
reader. It was possible to represent the administration to 
foreign opinion as a moderate one. ‘‘Communism? Non- 
sense ! There’s not a Communist in the cabinet !’’ The politi- 
cal and industrial blackmail began with the first days of the 
new Government and the consequences alike in Spain and in 
France do not need to be underlined. 

This was a new problem for the French Catholics whose 
position we are considering. Two reactions to the circum- 
stances were possible. One might be disposed to say : ‘‘Here 
is a new situation. A very skilful offensive has been directed 
against all we hold dear—as well as against much that we 
detest—in France and in Spain. We must be careful not to 
fall into the trap.’’ The other possible retort was: ‘‘Since 
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the new Popular Front tactics are clearly meant to under- 
mine religion, there will be all the more danger of identifying 
religion with obscurantism and privilege. We must, there- 
fore, insist all the more vehemently on those points on which 
we agree with the promoters of the Popular Front.”’ 

The group of Catholics whose position we are attempting 
to estimate seems to have opted for the second of these atti- 
tudes. Not for the first time, the lady of Riga over-estimated 
her riding skill on tiger-back. An attitude of benevolence 
was adopted to the Popular Front Government, and en- 
deavours were made to find a terrain on which Catholics could 
work with M. Léon Blum. In this regard, the history of 
the Dominican journal Sept is well known. Its sincerity, of 
course, was always beyond question and its concern for Catho- 
lic values, but large numbers of the faithful regarded its atti- 
tude with growing bewilderment and pain. Whatever the 
main causes of its cessation, we believe it is true to say that 
to the great majority of French Catholics that event caused 
relief rather than regret. 

The culminating difficulty was, of course, Spain. The 
present writer confesses his complete inability to understand 
how those who had failed up to that point to appreciate the 
true inwardness of the international Front Populaire could 
continue to do so. Here was anti-God fury at its culminating 
point. With growing astonishment, friends of the martyred 
Christians of Spain saw their co-religionists in France 
academically discussing what constitutes a Crusade or a Holy 
War, credulously accepting the most mendacious efforts of 
Red propaganda—such as the legend of Badajoz—and gener- 
ally adopting what could not seem to them other than a 
sickening attitude of self-righteous superiority. It was a 
grave scandal. Even the academic Dr. G. Marajion has writ- 
ten of ‘‘un neo-catholicisme littéraire et rouge, espéce trés 
curieuse de |’actuelle faune idéologique.”’ 

Sept has given place to a new weekly, L’Hebdomadaire du 
Temps Présent, but this must not be regarded as a reincar- 
nation. The new journal, under the direction of M. Stanislas 
Fumet, is conducted entirely by laymen and cannot be held 
in any way to commit the Church or any religious order. It 
is designed for those who do regret the disappearance of 
Sept, and its promoters make it clear that they write ‘‘non 
pas comme Catholiques, mais en Catholiques.’’ Some stress 


has been laid on the welcome accorded by a number of French 
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Bishops to the new journal, and it is entirely comprehensible 
that this should be so, both on account of the deserved 
eminence of Catholics like Jacques Maritain, Francois 
Mauriac, Stanislas Fumet, and others, and because their sin- 
cerity and disinterestedness are beyond question. Neverthe- 
less, it should be noted that the episcopal messages are very 
discreet. Their lordships, in expressing their confidence that 
the new journal will observe the best canons of Catholic 
journalism, are careful to state explicitly what this means. 
The issues which have appeared up to the time of writing 
show a genuine desire to avoid giving cause for scandal. For 
the most part they are carefully balanced and it would not 
be easy to point to any specific tendency in the movement as 
dangerous without encountering a quotation from one of these 
issues showing that it has been recognized and guarded 
against. Any criticism, therefore, must be directed to ques- 
tions of proportion and emphasis and to the general effect 
which the paper might be expected to have upon readers. 
The title merits a moment’s attention. Le Temps Présent 
may be regarded as a translation of 6 viv aiwy, familiar to 
students of the New Testament as the attraction which 
seduced Demas from his fidelity to the Apostle. No doubt, 
it will be said that in this case the attitude to ‘‘this present 
world’’ is one of criticism and hostility, but the reactions of 
modernity are as characteristic as its complacencies and we 
do not think it hypercritical to see a leaning towards 
modernism in this choice of a title, though it should be un- 
necessary to add that we use the term here in a general sense, 
not in its technical meaning as denoting a formal heresy. 
There are other features of the journal that cannot fail to 
strike the reader. It is a little surprising to find caricatures 
reproduced from the communist Le Canard Enchainé, and 
in general there is an insistent proclamation of impartiality, 
of superiority to partisanship, which is hardly borne out by 
the contents. ‘‘En dehors et au-dessus des partis’’ is the 
announcement underneath the title on every issue, but, apart 
from the inevitable repudiation of Communism, it cannot be 
said that there is any serious attempt to hold the balance level 
between Right and Left. The Right Wing journals are told 
that they would have treated the rather enigmatical affair of 
the ‘‘Cagoulards”’ differently if the ‘‘revelations’’ had affected 
communist plotters. That is possible enough, but the atti- 
tude of Temps Présent would be different to any Government 
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which moved as far towards fascist methods as the Popular 
Front has done. The design to ‘‘purge’’ the public services, 
the suppression of foreign newspapers, the threat by Messrs. 
Blum and Auriol to the freedom of the French Press are all 
eminently fascist proceedings. Worst of all is the imprison- 
ment for weeks without trial and under deplorable conditions 
of eminently respectable French citizens in connexion with 
the ‘“‘Cagoulard”’ allegations. An English Member of Parlia- 
ment—Mr. A. R. Wise—felt constrained to write a letter of 
protest which appeared in Le Temps. He concluded : 


Permettez-moi de dire que je ne vois pas une grande 
différence entre l’emprisonnement du duc Pozzo di Borgi 
sans le droit de plaider, couronné par I’horreur du traite- 
ment qu’il subit, et le traitement que recevraient ceux 
dont la politique s’oppose au moins humain des dicta- 
teurs. 


In the first nine issues of Temps Présent, which brings us 
down to December 31st, we have been unable to find a word 
of protest against these things. But the most painful article 
is one by M. Jacques Maritain in the issue of December roth, 
under the not very charitable title : ‘‘Etes-vous un Barbare ?”’ 
The author poses three questions to which “‘si vous repondez 
oui vous devez étre tenu pour un barbare.’’ Here is the 
second of them : 


Pensez-vous qu’il soit permis de mettre a mort, pour 
affirmer un principe ou pour appliquer un plan soit de 
révolution sociale, soit de rénovation nationale, un 
homme innocent (innocent de tout autre crime que de ne 
Pas croire 4 ce principe ou de ne pas servir ce plan) ? 


It would be puerile to pretend that M. Maritain is not think- 
ing throughout the article of Spain and that he has not the 
intention to pillory the great majority of European Catholics 
as “‘barbares.’’ We are entitled to believe that, on any sub- 
ject on which his vision was less distorted, the unfairness of 
his method of presenting the question would be immediately 
apparent to the eminent philosopher. 

Behind this claim to be ‘‘en dehors et au-dessus des partis”’ 
—which cannot prevent us from recognizing in Temps Pré- 
sent a journal of the Left—it is impossible not to detect a sug- 
gestion that there is something discreditable in belonging to 
a political party. This is not only hard on a large number 
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of devout and single-minded Catholic laymen in France, but 
it is a doctrine which would be fatal to the interests of 
religion in the Third Republic if it were at all generally 
adopted. 

The movement represented by L’Hebdomadaire du Temps 
Présent is permeated by a species of tolstoyanism. It found 
expression in a recent article published in this country by 
Don Luigi Sturzo’ and has been proclaimed several times by 
M. Maritain himself. The respect we all feel for these eminent 
Catholic writers should not blind us to the essentially morbid 
character of an attitude which leads to an uncharitable treat- 
ment of the majority of their fellow-Catholics and seems to 
the present writer to hover at times on the ‘“‘dangerous edge’”’ 
of material heresy. 

REGINALD J. DINGLE. 


1“The Right to Rebel,’ Dublin Review, July, 1937. 





Judas 


IS secret sin 

Like cancer burrowed in, 
Till naught was left of hale or whole 
In all his stricken, tangled soul. 


Strange, terrible 

Was that descent to hell— 

When the prim keeper of the bag 
Found his accounts began to lag! 


Shamed, desperate 

His trust to vindicate, 

He veiled a small dishonesty 
By an enormous treachery. 


How cheaply priced 

By him his brother, Christ ! 

Yet he who, asking, could have got 

Three hundred gold coins, asked them not. 


He sought no more 

Than tally for his score ; 

Scrupulous to conceal his loss, 

He sent Christ thorn-crowned to the cross ! 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 








THE LEAVEN AND THE MASS 


THE PAGAN BACKGROUND OF THE EARLY CHURCH 


: HERE is something very fascinating in a study of 
the pagan background against which early Chris- 
tianity developed. That background may naturally 
be treated from many points of view, the political, the social 
and economic and even the literary. Here I would deal merely 
with certain aspects of its religious thought and practice, and 
indicate some few of the religious or philosophico-religious 
ideas which then were prevalent. Our normal classical studies 
must come to an end somewhere, but I often feel it is a pity 
that they end where they do and fade away gradually in the 
course of the first century of our era. No doubt, as far as 
literature is concerned, the late Republican and Augustan 
periods deserve their title of ‘‘the golden age.’’ The first 
century A.D. is ‘‘silver,’’ and in the second and third centuries 
even the “‘silver’’ is badly tarnished. But apart from literary 
form, they are full of interest. 

Historically we have the impression that with the estab- 
lishment of the Principate the best part of the Roman record 
has already been written. In a recent symposium on Demo- 
’ crats and Dictators Professor Cyril Bailey proclaimed his faith 
in the former and asserted that ‘‘he would rather have perished 
by the sword of Antony than have lived secure and suppressed 
under Augustus.’’’ Life for prominent men under some of 
the first-century emperors like Nero and Domitian was, I 
think, certainly suppressed, but not particularly secure. The 
rulers in question had their secret police-service, their 
“‘Ogpu,”’ though it went by the plural title of ‘‘delatores’’ or 
informers. The pages of Seneca, Pliny and Tacitus are full 
of the horrors of those two reigns. 


In the later works of Seneca [writes Samuel Dill] you 
are conscious of a horror which hardly ever takes definite 
shape : a thick stifling air, as it were, charged with light- 
ning. Again and again you feel a dim terror closing in 
silently and stealthily, with sudden glimpses of unutter- 
able torture, of cord and rack and flaming tunic. You 


1W. Heffer, Cambridge. 1937. 
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seem to see the sage tossing on his couch of purple under 
richly panelled ceilings of gold, starting at every sound 
in the wainscot, as he awaits the messenger of death.’ 


When we pass from the first century to the third, this lurid, 
sensational note gives way to one of pessimism and gloom. 
If eras as well as areas may be termed ‘‘depressed,’’ the third 
century, as interpreted by contemporary authors, has every 
right to the title. The Christians considered the fabric of the 
ancient world to be hopelessly corrupt and said so without 
hesitation. A heavy atmosphere of lethargy and despair 
brooded over pagandom. Its writers stole the thunder of 
their Christian adversaries, pointed to the sickness under 
which it was labouring and saw in various portents and 
disasters the coming disintegration of the Empire, if not of 
the whole universe. The Christians, with a hope and faith 
and enthusiasm wholly new, concurred and added almost 
merrily that the sooner this came to pass the better they would 
be pleased. The Stoic Emperor, Marcus Aurelius, preached 
to himself and his friends a gospel of courage and resignation 
in the face of destiny ; but in that preaching there was no ele- 
ment of hope. If Tertullian can declare in vigorous language 
that the end of the world is near, the ‘‘ipsa clausula saeculi’’ * 
which is to bring great misfortune on mankind, the pagan 
Emperor Julian is just as woebegone and laments the melan- 
choly fact that the world appears to be ‘‘at its last gasp.”’ 
The picture is completed by the sheer chaos of religious 
practice and apparently of belief under the Empire. The 
Greek Olympus had been bad enough. The behaviour of 
some of its deities, as recorded in its poetry and mythology, 
was of the kind that one would scarcely tolerate in human 
beings, still less expect of the immortals. The original Roman 
religion was more sober and more serious. But long before 
the Christian era, foreign elements, first from Greece and 
afterwards from the Near East, had found their way into its 
religious system. Augustus had revived the older practices 
with some considerable success and the attempt to deify the 
Emperor or pay tribute to his ‘‘genius,’’ or attendant spirit, 
had much to do with this endeavour to restore the civic basis 
of religious observance. But Eastern cults now poured into 
the West: that of the Syrian Cybele had come long before : 
now there were those of Isis, Mithra and a host of others. 
1 “Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius,’’ 2nd edition, p. 13. 1925. 
* Apol. c. 32. 
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The pagan religious outlook was essentially tolerant : it rather 
welcomed the new emigrants into its Pantheon. M.Cumont 
has given a graphic description of the resulting confusion 
which is worth recalling. 


Let us imagine [he says] that in modern Europe the 
faithful had deserted the Christian Churches to worship 
Allah and Brahma, to follow the precepts of Confucius 
or to adopt the maxims of the Shinto: let us imagine a 
great confusion of all the races of the world in which 
Arabian mullahs, Chinese scholars, Japanese bonzes, 
Tibetan lamas and Hindu pundits would be preaching 
fatalism and predestination, ancestor-worship and devo- 
tion to a deified sovereign, pessimism and deliverance 
through annihilation . . . a confusion in which all these 
priests would erect temples of exotic architecture in our 
cities and celebrate their diverse rites therein. Such a 
dream would offer a fairly accurate picture of the religious 
chaos of the ancient world before the reign of Constan- 
tine.’ 


Were we to add to this the prevalence of astrology and divina- 
tion: the vast number of religious frauds and charlatans of 
the type of Alexander of Abonoteichus: the vagrant devotees 
of Cybele whom Apuleius describes with their painted cheeks 
and robes of white and yellow, crossed with purple stripes, 
carrying swords and axes and dancing along wildly to the 
sound of the lute: the launching of the sacred vessel of Isis, 
adorned with gold and citrus wood, to the sound of the pipe 
and flute and with a procession of white-clad worshippers with 
torch and taper: the seven grades or quasi-sacraments by 
which the neophyte of Mithra passed to full communion with 
the god—we might well wonder at the confused and confusing 
condition of practice and belief. 

Our picture would, however, be somewhat out of focus. 
In order to restore a true perspective it is necessary to con- 
sider some of the religious ideas current at this time. We 
may begin by asking whiat precisely was the secret of these 
foreign cults which had come from the East and which are 
generally spoken of as ‘‘mystery-religions.’’ They had doubt- 
less that queer and somewhat perverted appeal that spiri- 
tualism, occultism and the ritual and circumstance of secret 
societies possess for the modern world. But their main attrac- 


1“Oriental Religions in Romar: Paganism,” pp. 181—182. 1929. 
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ion was more serious and more dignified than this. They 
offered to the individual something that his official State 
religion could not, and did not even pretend to, give him. 
The ancient Greek and Roman religion was a matter of prac- 
tice, not of faith. You were not bound, possibly not expected 
to believe in the gods; in fact, it was commonly held that 
poets like Homer and Hesiod had invented them. The comic 
poet Aristophanes was regarded as a conservative, one might 
almost say a pillar of the Establishment: and yet his treat- 
ment of the gods upon the stage is flippant and even scur- 
rilous. The Roman religion had deeper elements in it but 
it was based upon an arrangement with the gods. Mr. Warde 
Fowler referring to the ‘‘jus divinum,’’ the code which regu- 
lated all dealing with the deities, stresses this point very well. 


Perhaps the simplest way of explaining this ‘‘jus’’ [he 
writes] is to describe it as laying down the rules for the 
maintenance of right relations between the citizens and 
their deities ; as ordaining what things are to be done or 
avoided in order to keep up a continual pax, or quasi- 
legal covenant, between the two parties. .. It is not 
going too far to describe the whole Roman religion of 
the city-state as a Rechtsverkehr, a legal process going 
on continually.’ 


99 2 


Cicero speaks of religion as ‘‘justitia erga deos,’’* as the 
process of giving their due rights to the gods. Without that 
the deities could not be expected to perform their part of ad- 
vancing the interests of the State and indeed ‘‘could not be 
expected to retain the strength and vitality which they needed 
for the work. Support was necessary on each side; the State 
needed the help of the gods and the gods needed the help of 
the State’s care and worship.’” 

What the mystery cults, on the other hand, offered was 
something in the nature of personal religion, irrespective of 
State or race. The cults in question had brought or borrowed 
from the East their elaborate ritual and display. But the 
chief elements of belief which they professed may be found, 
centuries before, as far West as Southern Italy and Sicily in 
the theories and communities of the philosopher, Pythagoras. 
This sage, known far and wide for a certain theorem in 

1“The Religious Experience of the Roman People,’ 2nd edition, p. 169. 
1922. 


* Part. Or., xxii, 78. 
3 Warde Fowler, op. cit., p. 171. 
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geometry, founded in the Western Greek colonies a number 
of more or less loosely knit communities, which professed be- 
liefs similar to those of the mystery cults. These beliefs are 
interesting as they are the beliefs of an individual religion. 
The first of these was the notion of authority or revelation : 
the second a conviction that the soul was immortal : the third 
the feeling that only through the ritual and quasi-sacramen- 
talism of the Pythagorean, or later of the mystery-cults, was 
it possible for the individual soul to escape from the grim 
necessity of being reincarnated, and live in peace and blessed- 
ness in the upper world. Many of these beliefs found their 
way into the written works of Plato and through those works 
they exercised a considerable influence on the ancient world 
of thought. For from the fourth or third century B.C. on- 
wards, it was Platonism with Stoicism which provided the 
philosophic outlook of the pagan world to the very end. It 
is fair to say that what furnished the chief appeal, throughout 
all this confusion of mystery-practice and belief, was the sense 
that only by means of a religion of this kind could the more 
personal religious demands be given satisfaction. 

Much more important than the question of these religions 
is that of the changed outlook of philosophy during the period 
of Christianity’s development. That the attitude became 
altered is obvious enough: yet this change had apparently 
nothing or very little to do with Christianity. Some form of 
philosophical doctrine had long been for the educated Greek 
or Roman a substitute for religion. The success of Stoicism 
at Rome was due to the fact that it offered to the grave Roman 
mind a worthy code of moral conduct. After Aristotle Hel- 
lenic thought was no longer very interested in abstract specu- 
lation. Man and man’s conduct became the central problem. 
True enough, the ethical doctrines of Stoicism were associated 
with a wider teaching about the universe and God. The Uni- 
verse is God. Everything happens according to an inexorable 
law and virtue consists in the long run in an heroic and 
fatalistic acceptance of what is bound to be. God is naturally 
impersonal, being the Law of the Universe or really that 
Universe itself. The original Stoicism was a hard, though an 
heroic system. The centre of interest is always man rather 
than God. But—and here is the transformation which re- 
flects the current of ideas in other schools—in the first cen- 
tury A.D. the rigid lines of the doctrine begin to be softened. 
Even in Seneca the idea of God as impersonal Law or Fate 
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yields to a warmer notion of a Deity who guides by His 
Providence and who embraces all by His Love. The same 
change is observable in Stoics and Eclectics of the first and 
second centuries, Plutarch and Maximus of Tyre, to quote 
but two, are full of this sense of a personal God, while for 
the Emperor Marcus Aurelius and the slave Epictetus, God 
becomes the kindly Creator and Guardian, the Father of man- 
kind. He is our ready helper in every difficulty and no good- 
ness is possible without His help. In return for His benefits 
He asks for nothing more than faith and the imitation, as far 
as that be possible for humankind, of His goodness. 
Perhaps the simplest way to characterize the philosophical 
development of the period is to say that it was no longer 
anthropocentric but theocentric, or in other words, that it 
shifted its centre of interest from moral and ethical questions 
to the consideration of an Ultimate Principle. In a paper 
published in THE MonrtH of August, 1937, entitled ‘“‘Origen, 
Augustine and Plotinus’’* I pointed out that, from the first 
century onwards, writers and thinkers tend to turn away from 
man-centred considerations and to look outwards towards 
God, as an Ultimate and Supreme Principle. What is new 
in this attitude is the suggestion that God thus envisaged 
is completely transcendent, that is, altogether removed from 
and having nothing to do with the created things that proceed 
from Him. With this comes the complementary thesis that 
the human mind can attain to no adequate rational knowledge 
of God : it can do so only through a non-rational or, if you 
like, super-rational process, through a mystical approach of 
intuition. It is in a sense ‘‘a flight from reason,’’ but not, 
of course, in the manner in which our own age has exhibited 
that process. There is no claim that intuition is everywhere 
superior to intelligence, as the Bergsonians would insist : still 
less is there any trace of Nietzsche’s arrogant assertion that 
the Leib, the organized vital physical system, is on a higher 
plane of values than Bewusstsein, or mere conscious intel- 
lectual effort: and there is nothing of Martin Heidegger’s 
contention that man is essentially ‘‘homo faber’’ and only 
subsequently and rather secondarily ‘‘homo sapiens.’’ No, 
it is a flight from reason when mind is thought to have 
exhausted its possibilities. The process does not belittle mind 
but it claims that it can, and in the last resort must, go be- 
yond it. The Highest Object of religion is outside the range 
1 Tue Montn, August, 1937, pp. 107—117. 
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of intellectual approach and can only be seized by this new 
faculty which can transcend reason. 

This tendency is found in many ancient writers and in 
schools of very different character. Suggestions have been 
made that it is Oriental in origin. A facile solution, but not 
in any case the complete truth. For in the West it was the 
natural and logical outcome of Platonic doctrines. We find 
it in the first-century Alexandrian Jew, Philo, who en- 
deavoured to fit into one harmonious system, with but in- 
different success, the Highest Idea of Plato and the Jahweh 
of the Old Testament. For him God is strictly ineffable : 
He can in no way be determined or made the object of know- 
ledge. We can state only that He exists: we must not ask 
what He is but only what He is not. He becomes the object 
of a higher intuitional faculty, but even this cannot show the 
divine unity as it is, but merely in its manifestation of itself 
in the divine qualities or attributes. Eastern influence makes 
itself more strongly felt in the various systems which are 
loosely grouped together under the term ‘‘Gnostic.’’ They 
are a curious blend of notions drawn from Greek philosophy, 
Christian revelation and local Syrian, Egyptian or Persian 
fancies. In all of them, however, God is considered to be 
absolutely transcendent and to have no contact with matter 
or the world. Between Him and the universe is a series of 
intermediary beings (we might think of them as angels) who 
act upon it and in some cases have created it, thus allowing 
the Supreme to remain in His serenity undisturbed. When 
the Incarnation is brought into a system of this kind, Christ 
is held to be, not God in the orthodox sense, but one of these 
intermediary spirits who has descended into this world in 
order to emancipate and redeem the soul of man. Correspond- 
ing with the notion that God is so transcendent, remote from 
and without direct action upon the world, is the further belief 
that the ordinary intellectual approach will not bring one 
to real knowledge of God but that this is reserved to a specially 
privileged class of believers who have been initiated into the 
secret ‘‘gnosis,’’ handed on by tradition to a select few. There 
is an inner circle of the faithful to whom true knowledge of 
God has been revealed: it is not for those outside this 
charmed ring. 

The same two main principles may be detected in the writ- 
ings of the more orthodox philosophers who during this 
period were either Stoics with a pronounced Platonic colour- 
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ing, or Platonists who had borrowed not a little of the Stoic 
ethical teaching. In the article already referred to I tried to 
show how this shifting of emphasis from moral to religious 
questions, this new outlook which sought to make everything 
depend upon God, had altered even the approach to questions 
of ethics and behaviour. Virtue is no longer considered as an 
end in itself. It is regarded more negatively as a process of 
detachment or purification from the body and from earthly 
activities and interests, a necessary preliminary to any quest 
for God. The philosophers, and particularly the Neo- 
Platonists, insist that the Highest Principle is beyond every 
possibility of predication. Nothing can be asserted of Him 
except that He is, and that He is superior to any notion that 
might be applied to Him. 


We are in agony [writes Plotinus] for a true expres- 
sion : we are talking of the untellable : we name only to 
indicate for our own use, as best we may... We rob 
it of its very being as the Absolute Good, if we ascribe 
anything to it, existence or intellect or goodness. The 
only way is to make every denial and no assertion and 
to feign no quality there nor content, but to permit only 
the “‘it is’... Philosophy must guard against attaching 
to the Supreme what is later and lower: moving above 
all that order, it is the cause and source of all these, and 
is none of them.’ 


Plotinus is fierce in his determination to exclude from this 
Ultimate Principle anything that might mar its splendid 
isolation. It must be, therefore, a pure Unity.. And since 
knowledge involves not merely the union of knower and object 
known in the act of knowing but also a distinction between 
the knower and the known, and since for Plotinus this dis- 
tinction would remain even were we to speak of God’s know- 
ledge of Himself or contemplation of the Divine Essence, he 
finds himself obliged to deny that God can have knowledge 
at all. Unity must be preserved at any cost, even at that of 
the divine knowledge. God is thus thought of as superior 
to and beyond knowledge. Once there is knowledge, there is 
duality. Unity is no longer in its complete purity ; you have 
come down from the Highest. 

1 Enneads, V. v, 15 (MacKenna, Vol. IV, p. 62). I have made use of the 
word ‘‘God’’ for the Highest Principle in the system of Plotinus. This is 


not strictly accurate. The Plotinian Absolute is impersonal and Personality 
must be denied of it, as must Being and Knowledge. 
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On similar grounds he will not tolerate the expression 
Supreme Being for God. But here his argument is less in- 
teresting and more fallacious. Being, he would say, implies 
that the thing in question is determined, that it has a fixed 
nature, is defined and therefore limited. But the Highest 
Principle cannot be limited : it transcends all boundaries and 
must be of an order above even Being and Reality as it is 
above Knowledge. Plotinus, as it were, takes us up the 
watch-tower of human reasoning and when we have reached 
the top, leaves us there and with a wide sweep of his hand 
tells us that God is the Unutterable, the Completely Alone, 
the Beyond, and that this is all that can be said. ‘‘We are in 
agony for a true expression.’’ Could this tendency which 
we have tried to trace in the thought of the period be more 
clearly put before us than it is here? God becomes once more 
the central figure, but He is made so chillily remote that 
man is unable to approach by the path of knowledge Him 
towards whom he is drawn irresistibly by the yearnings and 
cravings of his heart. But here, as before, the gap which the 
mental powers have been forced to leave unfilled, is spanned 
by a new bridge of intuition, of mystical contact. ‘‘Perhaps 
we ought not to speak of vision,’’ he suggests, ‘‘it is rather 
another mode of seeing, an ecstasy and simplification, a desire 
for immediate contact and at the same time a repose.’’* Of 
course, this vision is granted only after a long training in 
virtue and meditation and is only possible for the philosopher. 


In this seeing [he concludes] we neither hold an object 
nor trace distinction; there is no two. The man is 
changed, no longer himself, not self-belonging; he is 
merged with the Supreme, sunken into it: centre coin- 
cides with centre, for on this higher plane things that 
touch at all are one. . . 


Once this ascent is achieved, he asserts, there is neither move- 
ment nor passion left nor ‘‘outlooking desire.’’ 


Reasoning is in abeyance and all Intellection and even, 
to dare the word, the very self; all the being calmed, he 
turns neither to this side nor to that, nor even inwards to 
himself; utterly resting, he has become very rest. He 
has risen beyond Beauty; he has over-passed even the 
choir of the virtues ; he is like one who, having penetrated 


1 Enneads, VI. ix, 9 (MacKenna, Vol. V, pp. 249—250). 
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the inner sanctuary, leaves. the temple images behind 
him ; for there his converse was not with image but with 
the very Truth, in the view of which all the rest is but 
of secondary concern. 

This is the life of gods and the godlike and blessed 
among men, liberation from the alien that besets us here, 
a life taking no pleasure in the things of earth, a flight 
of the alone to the alone.’ 


Noble passages that were to have their echo through the 
long tradition of Western mystical thought. They help us 
to maintain that, behind the varied and strange and at times 
gross manifestations of religious belief in the age with which 
we have been dealing, there were concealed worthier ele- 
ments. Religious problems were being set and philosophy 
was finding its chief field of inquiry in the possibility of ap- 
proach to God. To what extent Christian influence may have 
encouraged this development, or how far it was just the turn- 
ing of the individual away from a depressed and melancholy 
world, these are questions it would not be easy to answer. 
Sufficient to say that, while this growing interest in religion 
strengthened the various cults and schools which during the 
third century fought with Christianity for victory, it doubt- 
less helped the Church to gather more rapidly the fruits of 
that victory once it had been gained. 

JOHN MURRAY. 


1 Enneads, VI. ix, g—11 (MacKenna, Vol. V, pp. 251—253). 
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THE WORKER AS EVANGELIST 


pe N li recommend anew,’’ says the present Pontiff 

in ‘‘Divini Redemptoris,’”’ ‘‘the oft-repeated 

counsel of Our Predecessor, Leo XIII, to go to 

the working man.’’ This brief quotation scarcely conveys the 

urgency with which His Holiness has pressed the point. The 

whole argument of the Encyclical in question leads up to 
the need of an apostolate to the proletariat. 

Now, just as every race interprets our common Christianity 
in its own way, laying the emphasis here or there according 
to its genius, so is it with different classes. The difference in 
general outlook between those whom Disraeli called ‘‘the two 
nations’’ is so great that any genuinely native expressions of 
their religious attitude to life must reveal, even among those 
who share the Catholic Faith, considerable divergences. The 
effect of class mentality on the presentation of the Gospel 
demands, especially at the present time, more attention than 
has been given it. A failure to realize the need for adapta- 
tion will prove an almost fatal obstacle to the success of the 
apostolate for which Pius XI has appealed, and, on the other 
hand, the discovery of the appropriate way of approach to 
the workers might well result in a new and powerful revival. 

It was because St. Francis of Assisi accurately divined, 
through his own experience as a scion of the new bourgeois 
class, the special needs of an age in which wealth was assert- 
ing its claims against rank, that his Evangel made so great an 
impression. 

All manner of troubles [says Luigi Salvatorelli in his 
Life of the Saint] arose from the new economic organiza- 
tion which was founded on centralization in the cities, on 
the liberation of property and persons from the bonds of 
feudalism, on the circulation of money, the extension of 
the area of exchange, and the growth of industry and 
commerce. Capitalism took the place of an almost 
paternal regime. Isolated groups whose economic life 
was self-sufficient and, though rudimentary, could 
guarantee a loaf of bread to every member of that group, 
were things of the past. 


The changed circumstances were creating both a new rich, 
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arrogantly imitating the deposed nobility, and a new poor, 
bitterly resentful of the social revolution of which they were 
the victims. One has only to realize the effect of the advent 
to power of the new middle class to see the relevancy to the 
times of the Franciscan Gospel. It taught an ambitious 
plutocracy ideals of humility and poverty, in fulfilling which 
it might acquire the patents of a nobility infinitely higher 
than that of which it was emulous, and it gave to the new poor 
the ability to glory in its poverty. As the son of a merchant 
and one who had dreamed of knighthood, Francis thoroughly 
understood these two classes and it was to them chiefly that 
his preaching was directed. The association of his name with 
poverty has caused some misunderstanding. It was not so 
much to those born, bred and still living in poverty that he 
appealed, as to those whose position had been affected by 
the social revolution in progress. The chief evil against which 
he protested both by deed and word was the arrogance of 
wealth. His task was that of pouring contempt on the vulgar 
materialism of the moneyed class by deliberately surrendering 
the privileges it so avidly sought. That his was a Gospel of 
Poverty does not imply that it was in any special sense a 
Gospel for the poor—that is, for those already and perma- 
nently poor. 

To-day the circumstances are different. We have a vast 
mass of propertyless wage-earners whose lot, Leo XIII as- 
serted, is little better than that of slaves. Their poverty is 
a very different thing from that of the medieval peasant. The 
peasant’s position for the most part was fixed. However 
humble the place he occupied it was fairly secure. He had a 
recognized status in an hierarchical society. The imposition 
of heavy feudal exactions did not rob him of his dignity as a 
man and a child of God. By comparison the poverty of our 
industrial cities is a squalid thing. Apart from the physical 
disabilities it carries with it, the poverty of our wage-earners 
brings with it a crushing sense of impotence in the face of a 
remorseless system which values the worker only on account 
of the service he can render industry. In other words, it is 
not his human value which counts, but his ability to handle 
a shovel, or turn a wheel, or feed a furnace. If he falls out 
of work, which may happen any day, he comes under the con- 
trol of officials whose chief duty, it would seem, is to see that 
he does not cheat the State. Perhaps he is sent to one of 
those instruction centres which have earned the name among 
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his class of ‘‘Slave Camps.’’ The attack on his manhood, 
on his human dignity, is incessant and from every quarter. 
His poverty constitutes an occasion for the sin of servitude. 
It is little wonder if he seeks to escape from this by a fierce 
class assertiveness, based not on any divine charter but on a 
materialistic philosophy according to which the proletariat 
is destined to destroy or absorb all other classes. It is obvious 
that the preaching of holy poverty in the terms suited to a 
proud moneyed class does not meet his case. 


No man [wrote Leo XIII in ‘‘Rerum Novarum’’] may 
outrage with impunity that human dignity which God 
Himself treats with reverence, nor stand in the way of 
that higher life which is the preparation for the eternal 
life of Heaven. Nay, more: a man has here no power 
over himself. To consent to any treatment which is 
calculated to defeat the end and purpose of his being is 
beyond his right ; he cannot give up his soul to servitude ; 
for it is not man’s own rights which are here in question, 
but the rights of God, most sacred and inviolable. 


That is an authoritative formulation of the Gospel of the 
Proletariat. It is a Gospel of human dignity, of the worth 
of a man in the eyes of God, of the right to oppose conditions 
which tend to induce wrongful servility. 

But it is not only as men and women that the members of 
this class, like the members of every other class, can claim 
this dignity. They have a claim peculiar to themselves. 
‘There is nothing to be ashamed of in seeking one’s bread 
by labour,’’ wrote the author of ‘‘Rerum Novarum.”’ ‘This 
is strengthened by what we see in Christ Himself, Who 
whereas He was rich, for our sakes became poor; and Who, 
being the Son of God, and God Himself, chose to seem and 
to be considered the son of a carpenter—nay, did not disdain 
to spend a great part of His life as a carpenter Himself.”’ 
That Our Lord belonged to the working class gives it a 
distinction possessed by no other section of society. ‘The 
workers,’’ as Cardinal Hinsley has finely said in his recent 
Advent Pastoral, ‘‘belong to that order of divine nobility of 
which the Founder was the Carpenter of Nazareth and the 
first members Our Lady and St. Joseph.”’ 

The choice of the Jewish race as the matrix of the Incar- 
nation is seen clearly to have been no arbitrary one. No 
other than the slave people, the victims of successive con- 
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quests, could have provided the first messengers of the Cross. 
The solidarity acquired by bitter experience was a supremely 
fitting qualification for a people which was to supply the 
nucleus of the Church. But this preparation of a special 
race was supplemented by the fact that the Incarnate One 
was born into a class distinguished, even in a suffering nation, 
by its experiences of oppression and privation, and taught by 
its very weakness to rely on mass movements. That the 
Saviour should be born into a working-class family was 
scarcely less necessary than that He should have been born, 
according to the flesh, a Jew. The dignity thus conferred on 
a certain class was confirmed when Jesus chose the majority 
of His first disciples—those who were to become His Apostles 
—from the same class. In the glorious Magnificat with which 
His mother hailed the coming Messiah, the references are to 
the humble in both a racial and a social sense. In His Beati- 
tudes and in His repeated assertion that the last should be 
first, Jesus Himself recognized the law according to which 
obscurity shows itself the best school of greatness. It is no 
mere sentimental compassion which would accord special pre- 
eminence in the future to the proletariat, nor is it solely the 
creed of a despised class longing to revenge itself on its 
oppressors that, in the social order, ‘‘the first shall be last 
and the last first.’’ This belief has sound psychological 
backing. 

The dignity which the Incarnation confers on human nature 
generally is accentuated in the case of this class by the fact 
that Jesus was Himself a Worker. It is not only as a man 
but as a working man that a member of the proletariat may 
be bidden respect both himself and his calling, since that call- 
ing can claim amongst its members the Son of God. Inthe . 
days to come the cult of Jesus the Working Man is likely to 
assume crucial significance. It has been recognized already 
in high quarters and its claims urged. On the concluding 
page of Father Fahey’s ‘‘The Mystical Body of Christ in the 
Modern World’’ we read : 


Has the Church shown that she approves of this de- 
votion aiming at the preservation of working men from 
the contamination of naturalism and at the restoration 
of the Christian concept of work? Yes. Towards the 
end of 1917, Pope Benedict XV urged |l’Abbé Schuh, 
who was in charge of a parish of working men at Geneva, 
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to “‘make Jesus-Working-Man known everywhere and 
preach the great examples of Nazareth : obedience, work, 
and fidelity to duty.’’ Later on, the same Pontiff raised 
the Apostolic Work of Jesus-Working-Man, erected at 
Geneva, to the rank of Primary or Central Work for the 
entire world. Pope Pius XI urged l’Abbé Schuh, in 
1923, to obtain the signatures of the Catholic hierarchy 
to a petition for the institution of a feast in honour of 
Jesus-Working-Man. On June 15, 1927, the Abbé pre- 
sented His Holiness with three volumes containing the 
names of thirty-three Cardinals and of five hundred and 
sixty Bishops requesting the institution of this feast. 


The furtherance of this proposal, it is stated, is under the 
jurisdiction of the Master-General of the Dominicans. 

Many pages could be filled with quotations from the litera- 
ture of the Young Christian Workers’ showing how popular 
among the Catholic proletariat is this subject. Indeed, it 
might be said that it constitutes the chief appeal of the move- 
ment. The Jociste is made to feel proud of his calling. In 
him is seen a rebirth of the spirit which animated the guilds. 
The humblest work, it is taught, is a form of divine service 
and to be performed in a manner befitting that character. 
This, it will be seen, indicates neither a servile deference to 
employers nor an arrogant class assertiveness. It is essen- 
tially the Christian attitude towards industry. With this con- 
ception of his vocation, the worker is able to demand condi- 
tions appropriate to its dignity. As a comrade of Jesus of 
Nazareth miners, factory hands, servants of railway com- 
panies are entitled to ask that the material conditions under 
which they labour accord with their dignity. We have here 
the Christian approach to questions often dealt with from 
a purely humanitarian standpoint. 

The special claims made on behalf of the proletariat may 
seem likely to provoke a dominating temper. As a matter of 
fact, official Labour has succumbed to the temptation which 
was the undoing of Israel. Accepting the leadership accorded 
it in the Marxian apocalyptic, it has developed a harsh and 
exclusive spirit. So far from co-operating with other classes, 
it contemplates either annihilating or absorbing them. This 


1 This association, which first came into prominence at the recent Liver- 
pool ‘‘Catholic Action’’ Congress, may be looked upon as the British counter- 
part of the Belgian J.O.C.—a most promising enterprise of which much will 
be heard in future. 
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danger is averted in the case of the Young Christian Workers 
by the emphasis given to the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
of Christ and by the fact that the movement recognizes the 
fact that it is only a phase of that Catholic Action which co- 
ordinates all classes and occupational groups in the common 
service of God’s Kingdom. This sense of solidarity with the 
whole Catholic body is very strong. Indeed, it is one of the 
sources of that proper pride which is a main motive of the 
movement. Circumstances have rendered the social sense of 
the workers strong ; it is one of their great assets. The out- 
cast position which the proletariat has hitherto occupied has 
frustrated that sense. It is, therefore, with a special joy that 
this class welcomes the conception of the Church as the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ. 

It can do this while at the same time accepting the unique 
responsibility which belongs to it as a class in the same way 
that the Jews could regard themselves as the Chosen People 
while also looking forward to the salvation of all peoples. It 
was by its sufferings that Israel was to become the leader of 
the nations. Its pre-eminence was to be that of service. The 
terms of messianic prophecy and apocalyptic hope are 
curiously applicable to those with whom, according to Car- 
dinal Pacelli, rests the future of Christianity. As we read the 
descriptions of an Isaias we are strongly reminded of those 
who are the stokers of our civilization, the obscure servants 
of the machine and the furnace. 

The growing importance of this ‘‘submerged class’’ renders 
it essential that the bearers of the Christian Message, those 
whom His Holiness with such urgency has bidden ‘‘go to 
the working man,’’ should understand his psychology and 
should translate the universal Gospel into a language he can 
understand and appreciate. The type of teaching which St. 
Francis employed to check the false pride of the new rich 
and which is still appropriate in dealing with that class—the 
contempt of their ideal—is not necessarily that which should 
be addressed to natives of the industrial underworld, the value 
and importance of whose calling has been so generally 
obscured. 


STANLEY B. JAMES. 








MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE LAND OF THE EAGLE. 


ERSONALLY, I never connect Albania with eagles. This is 

probably due to the fact that I have seen only one in my life, 
and that, a lonely giant hovering over the Grand Chartreuse; so 
that whenever my thoughts turn to Albania, and that is all too 
often for my peace of mind, it is not the majestic eagle which I 
seem to see but another bird nearer the other end of the feathered 
social scale—the pelican. 

I had always thought that these Cyranos of the bird world were 
raised by Zoos for Zoos. I had never expected for a moment to 
see one without paying at a turnstile. Nevertheless, as I crossed 
the still, green waters of the Lake of Scutari on the northern 
borders of Albania, I saw them in hundreds and they cruised along 
majestically, escorted at a respectful distance by a number of 
lesser and doubtless sycophantic waterfowl. They did not impress 
me so much as ornithological phenomena but rather did they seem 
to be typical of the country which I was approaching. Besides 
decorating the mighty lake, they were there to tell the newcomer 
what to expect or to show him that he must not be surprised at any- 
thing. They served their purpose well, for when I found that every 
ditch had its full complement of tortoises and when one moonlight 
night I observed a land-crab leaving the tree trunk on which I was 
resting my head, I just thought of those pelicans and went back to 
sleep. 

The inhabitants of Albania are no less unusual than the fauna. 
Speaking a quite incomprehensible language which, linguists in- 
form us, is happily the last of the Thraco-Illyrian tongues, the 
Albanians are, for the most part, Moslems with a few Catholics to 
the North and some followers of the Greek Orthodox Church in 
the South. They have always been fighters since Diocletian, him- 
self an Albanian, took them from their mountain strongholds to 
die on a hundred distant frontiers for the ideals of a State which 
they had never seen. Since then, there has always been war in 
Albania; sometimes the natives fought as a people but more often 
amongst themselves. Gheg and Tosk, Mati and Mirmite struggled 
with each other, for tribal wars, born of jealousy and the blood 
feud, were endemic in the mountains. 

However, there was unity in one thing—hatred of the Turks; 
and when, after centuries of harsh rule that nation was forced to 
retreat from the Balkans because of her reverses in the Great War, 
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Albania emerged as a free country. In 1925 she became a kingdom 
when the interested Powers made the highly successful experiment 
of putting Zogu, chief of the Mati, on the throne. Since that day 
Albania has had peace, mainly because the royalist party has 
admirably illustrated the sense of the English proverb: ‘‘The old 
poacher makes the best gamekeeper.’’ 

It must be with some regret that the Albanian sees the old order 
giving place to the new. He looks back sadly to the good old 
days of banditry when a guest was safe in another’s house from 
sundown to sunrise but became fair game as soon as he took to 
the road. It is probably for this reason that the Sons of the Eagle 
still go about armed to the teeth. I was surprised, when in the 
smelly and overcrowded bus which ambles along the track from 
Scutari to Tirana, to find that the thing which was rapping my 
knee with painful persistence was the swinging butt of the Colt .38 
which the tailored business-man in front of me was wearing on 
his hip. But by the end of my trip in Albania I became quite used 
to the presence of armed men and the peace-loving Greeks across 
the border seemed but half dressed in comparison. 

You may enter Albania displaying the height of respectability 
but I think you will leave as a tramp. For, naturally enough, the 
Sons of the Eagle have no use for the Iron Horse—the only railway 
is a thirty-mile stretch from the Lake to the Adriatic—and there 
are no classes on the back of a Diamond T. truck. The only way 
to maintain your dignity, if indeed you want to do this when on 
your holidays, is to travel in the front of a Chevrolet instead of in 
the back of a Ford. 

But if you are wise you will walk. For Albania is really a very 
good tramping country. Absence of water is the one great draw- 
back and this is accentuated by the intense heat. However, the 
beauty of the country makes up for its extremes of climate and 
best of all there are the nights up in the mountains. Such nights 
are always glorious it is true, but in the Balkans they have a 
particular sweetness; it is as if the Night was trying to excuse 
the blistering, waterless Day by drenching you in the peaceful cool 
of her moonlight. Sleep comes all too soon. 

You will be welcome all along the road. Wherever you find any 
sort of habitation the traditional cup of coffee will be forthcoming 
and you stay for two minutes or two weeks. Food, however, is 
scarce outside the towns and the tramp should have a good supply 
in his pack; for besides his own needs he may often give some 
return for the native hospitality by the judicious distribution of a 
little hard tack. There is no question of ‘‘presents for the natives,’’ 
none the less I practically received the freedom of one mountain 
village in return for a slice of watermelon and a few spoonfuls of 
Lyons tea! 

The towns which I visited were all very different. Some have 
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never changed and never will. For example, Scutari could never 
be modernized and the old mosque from whose minaret the muezzin 
has looked down on nine hundred years of religious and racial 
strife, will be there till the end. Tirana, on the other hand, is 
terrifyingly modern. The central square of the town reminds one 
strongly of those vacant spaces on the outskirts of French pro- 
vincial towns usually called ‘‘Champs de Mars’’ and it seemed to 
be used chiefly as a battle-ground for street-urchins and as a 
dumping-ground for all the rubbish in Tirana. A row of dun- 
coloured barrack-like houses turned out to be the State buildings 
and by comparison the American Legation, situated in charming 
grounds just outside the town, had the look of a cool oasis in a 
desert of unromantic dust. I nearly went in. But as I had already 
been some three weeks on the road I thought that possibly the 
Consul’s olfactory senses might get the better of his native 
hospitality ; and so I stayed out. 

It is forty-five miles over the mountains to Elbasan from Tirana 
and it is like going from a middle-class Purgatory to a very delight- 
ful Eden. For Elbasan is the Arabian Nights in a perfect setting. 
Narrow streets are lined with old shops where the merchants do 
business over the stone counter, food is cooked on open fires in 
the street and no man measures time by the clock. 

One has the feeling that anything might happen in this in- 
credible place. As you sit in a little café and listen to the waiter 
singing some half-forgotten song which never leaves the same 
two notes, you would not feel surprised if that old patriarch across 
the way who is sitting cross-legged on his little carpet in the 
doorway of his shop were to leave the ground on that selfsame 
carpet and go winging away, white fez, baggy trousers, slippers 
and all, over the tops of the houses and over the high red-gold 
mountains to land in Damascus or Baghdad, still stroking his long 
white beard and nodding his head to the waiter’s chant. 

How long Elbasan and many another Albanian town will remain 
unchanged is difficult to say. In a few years it may become 
modernized like Tirana or a mixture of the old and new like 
Kortcha. For the same civilization, which gave the tribesman 
light to see the assassin’s dagger by night and telephones to call 
the police, is taking away from him in return, the pride of race 
and simplicity of life and character which were his heritage. 

And so, if you would see Albania at all, see it at once. Go there 
before this last fortress of Islam in Europe crumbles to dust before 
the industrial flood. Before the mighty Shkumbi is harnessed for 
the power which lies in her roaring waters. Tramp the crest of 
the Tomor Dagh before the engineers put a tunnel through its 
craggy face and drive pylons into its massive shoulders. See that 
land of mystery before Big Business has closed the road to 
Romance. 
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Earlier on I quoted an English proverb; I would conclude with 
an Albanian saying which is not indeed exclusively native but 
which, I hope, will serve to dispel any prospective vagabond’s 
nervousness on the subject of blood-feuds and brigandage in the 
Land of the Eagle and send him with a light heart along the rocky 
road to Albania and Adventure. 

Even if I could remember it, the Albanian for this is quite 
beyond pronunciation; but the English translation is this—‘‘The 
devil is not so black as he is painted—neither is the Albanian !’’ 


PETER CRANE. 





RELIGION IN THE GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 


NE of the commonest of delusions is the belief that Greek is a 

dead language. The modern Greek can read Demosthenes. 
about as easily as we read Chaucer, and his spoken language is, 
of course, inherited from the ancient world in unbroken oral suc- 
cession. Moreover, modern Greek is very much less modern than 
is commonly supposed. There are manifold tokens that the 
pronunciation of modern Greek, which is also that of liturgical 
Greek (representing as old a tradition as that of Church Latin), 
goes back at least to early Christian times. Take for example 
such transliteration as Paraclitus, eleison imas, where pedantic 
classicalism would have written Paracletus, eleeson hemas. About 
the dark ages, moreover, we have other direct evidence. In the 
tenth century ‘‘Frithegode had read Virgil, but he had also 
acquired the pedantic mannerisms of the Celtic School. The same 
Grecisms occur in abundance (imeras for jpépas ; dynami for 
dvvdpe, etc.), with occasional Hebraisms, and a sprinkling of 
classical allusions, such as we meet in the Irish poets.’’ * 

The accents indicate the actual stress. At Eastertide pilgrims 
to Rome may hear sung in S. Anastasio in the Via Babuino (the 
church of the Uniate Greek College) ‘‘Christds anésti ek nekrén 
thandéto thdénaton patisas ; Christ has risen from the dead by (His) 
death conquering death.’’ 

In an illuminating essay on The Romantic Hellenist,’ Mr. Lunn 
boldly declares that the Greek genius fully realized itself only 
when baptized, that Hagia Sophia is as Greek as the Parthenon. 
Whatever its shortcomings modern Greek or Romaic is certainly 
not a ‘“‘degenerate compound of tongues.’’ 

The religion of the ancient Greeks is admittedly one of the most 
difficult things to estimate. There seems to be a growing agree- 
ment among scholars that genuine religion must chiefly be looked 
for outside the official Olympian worship and especially outside 


1F. J. E. Raby, “History of Christian Latin Poetry,’’ 1927, p. 152. 
2 The Dublin Review, January, 1936. 
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that mythology which, as Chesterton reminded us in his ‘‘Ever- 
lasting Man,’’ has very little to do with religion. The following 
estimate of Zeus is, I take it, not uncommon. 


The two ideas, Dike and Nemesis, are closely related. 
Nemesis calls for justice, justice inflicts Nemesis. They are 
both attributes of the supreme divine power: ‘‘the (nameless) 
God, or the Goddess still without a name,’’ of Asia Minor in 
its original character. The Greeks introduced names for the 
gods, learning from the Egyptians (as Herodotus says) this 
fashion. It is an unfortunate error, confounding the history 
of religion, to treat ‘‘the God’’ of the Anatolian plateau as a 
mere equivalent of the Greek Zeus. The ‘‘nameless God’ is 
a deity; the Zeus of the Greeks is almost a superman, with 
all the vices and weaknesses of men, a figure half-way above 
man and half-way or more below a god.’ 


That the Athenians themselves had little reverence for the 
Olympians we have ample testimony supporting that of the ribald 
Aristophanes. After Xenophanes the Eleatic (540—48o B.c.) we 
can hardly think the ordinary Greek would have much resented, 
on religious grounds at least, St. John Chrysostom’s indictment 
of his religion,” though he might have resented it as an attack on 
the public order. 

One of the best of our contemporary Platonists reminds us that 
Euripides, who, whatever he believed, did not believe in the 
Olympian religion, was by no means the exception many have 
supposed. 

Socrates is alive to the fact that A®schylus is no old- 
fashioned, simple-minded worshipper of Apollo, of Delphi, or 
the Olympians generally. In fact, a ‘‘blasphemy’’ against 
Apollo is precisely one of the counts brought against him. If 
it is ‘‘atheism’’ to represent the Olympians as practising a 
questionable morality, AZschylus, in spite of Dr. Verrall, is 
just as much an ‘‘atheist’’ as Euripides, and Socrates rightly 
makes the point. . . The so-called naiveté of A®schylus, like 
that of Herodotus, is a product of consummate art. In one im- 
portant passage where the poet really is expressing personal 
religious conviction he is at pains to tell us that ‘‘popular 
orthodoxy’”’ is against him.’ 

On the other hand, the late Professor Phillimore was insistent 
that the Greeks were not generally irreligious or forgetful of the 
supernatural. 

It is of the essence of the Greek religion that it is universal: 
not a cloud sitting over one department of the mind, but an 


1Sir W. M. Ramsay, ‘‘Asianic Element of Greek Civilization,’’ 1927, v. 58. 

* “Since the Greeks are abominable in that they deified our passions, calling 
lust Aphrodite, rage Ares, and drunkenness Dionysius.” 

3 A. E. Taylor, ‘‘Plato,’’ 1926, xi. 279. 
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atmosphere into which the summits of all the various activities 
rise. They are sensible of deity everywhere.’ 


In view of the doubts perceptible in competent opinion it would 
be rash to dismiss the Greeks or the Athenians lightly as an 
irreligious people—unless we hold that Greek religion was always 
more or less fully identified with the Olympian worship practised 
officially by the State. This latter, taken alone, would surely 
justify such an indictment as ‘‘never had so gifted a people so 
childish a religion.’’ On the other hand, there is nothing childish 
in the death of Gidipus as told by Sophocles or in the haunted un- 
rest of Euripides, of all great poets perhaps the most variously 
interpreted. It is hard to agree with those who would make a 
mind so haunted with the riddle of destiny and the ‘‘tears of 
things’’ into a rationalist, or a mocking sceptic. His temperament 
is assuredly ardent, perplexed, questing. The story of the captives 
at Syracuse set free in reward for recitation of his verses is proof 
positive that Euripides did move the common heart; and justifies 
Browning’s moving interpretation of him in ‘‘Balaustion’s 
Adventure.”’ 

How religious was the mind of Sophocles is surely apparent in 
his ‘‘Antigone’’; that appeal to the law of Heaven to which the 
laws of earthly rulers, if there is any clash, must give way; those 
laws elsewhere beautifully described in the lines: 


Let it be mine to keep 

The holy purity of word and deed 

Foreguided all by mandate from on high 

Born in the etherial region of the sky, 

Their only sire Olympus; them nor seed 

Of mortal man brought forth, nor lethe cold 
shall ever lay to sleep; 

In them Deity is great, and grows not old.’ 


Euripides, who does not hide his disgust with the Olympians of 
the State religion, nevertheless does not mock them like 
Aristophanes, and his very disgust may well bespeak a devout 
spirit, such as finds utterance in the chorus-ending of his 
**Andromache.’’ 


A thousand shapes our varying fates assume, 
The gods perform what we could least expect, 
And oft the things for which we fondly hoped 
Come not to pass : but Heaven still finds a clue 
To guide our steps through life’s perplexing maze. 
And thus does this important business end.* 
Of all Euripides’s plays the most divisive of opinion, the most 
uncertain of interpretation, is admittedly ‘‘The Bacche.’’ Yet the 


1 J. S. Phillimore, ‘Sophocles,’ 1902, Int., p. xlvi. 
* Cd. Tyr., Il. 863—870: Sir G. Young’s translation. 
3 ‘‘Andromache’”’: M. Wodhull’s translation. 
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latest translator of the ‘‘Bacche,’’ Francis A. Evelyn, says in his 
foreword: 


We can see (most vividly in the chorus of the Hunted Faun) 
the sense of relief which this retreat brought him; we can 
trace a new tenderness towards the enthusiasms of his youth, 
and a new appeal in the religion of simple folk living close to 
Nature. The play has its contradictions and inconsistencies. 
But in it ‘‘Euripides the human’’ is stronger than Euripides 
the sceptic; and a work of religious feeling is the rationalist’s 


Vale. 
Professor Gilbert Murray declares that ‘‘he was not in any 
sense a ‘mere’ rationalist.’’' Professor Phillimore holds that in 


Euripides there was a struggle between the rationalist and the 
poet. But in the ‘‘Hippolytus’’ the poet has surely given us the 
finest of pagan tributes to the virtue of chastity. Hippolytus is 
above all the faithful servant of Artemis, the heavenly patron of 
this virtue. If Hippolytus and his creator abhor the Goddess of 
lust, it is precisely because they are intensely religious.” Artemis 
can be called divine but Aphrodite only diabolic. What Phillimore 
says of Sophocles may readily be applied to his great contemporary: 


In no respect is he more truly Greek than this; his morality 
is imaginative. Morality inculcated apart from religion is 
simply unmeaning to such minds; for them there are the two 
alternatives of piety rendered with enthusiasm as service to a 
personal deity regarded with imaginative love and awe—or 
pure hedonism.’ 

The old pagans of Greece were not ‘‘blithe Greeks’’ invented by 
Arnold and Swinburne: even Aristophanes feels ‘‘the burden of 
the mystery’’ too much for that. The legend of the ‘‘blithe Greeks”’ 
is the product of modern pagandom which has turned its back upon 


the Hope of the World. 
H. E. G. ROPE. 





THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS IN MEDIEVAL WALES. 


HE importance of the religious orders in the medieval history 

of Wales is a subject which has undeservedly lacked the 
attention of historians. Even Cardinal Gasquet, in his great work 
on ‘‘Henry VIII and the English Monasteries,’’ has not a single 
reference to the numerous Welsh Cistercian houses. When the 
Cistercians came to England in the twelfth century, they settled, 
not in the comparatively populous southern shires where there 
were already many splendid Benedictine abbeys, but in the remoter 


1 Euripides and his Age,’’ p. 190 

2 See a helpful essay on Buripides and Christianity," in Blackfriars, 
December, 1920. 

3 ‘*Sophocles,’’ pp. Ix—Ixi. 
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and more inaccessible spots, fulfilling thereby the precepts of 
St. Stephen Harding and St. Bernard of Clairvaux. Fountains, 
Rivaux, Kirkstall and Meaux in Yorkshire, Whalley and Furness 
in Lancashire ; the names of these Cistercian monasteries associated 
with some of the most important English chronicles of the Middle 
Ages, remind us what the northern counties owed to the monks. 
But we hardly need a reminder, for the Pilgrimage of Grace of 
1536, a spontaneous northern rising against the dissolution of the 
monasteries, is the best testimony to the popularity of monastic 
landlords beyond the Humber and Mersey. ‘‘Also divers and 
many of the said abbeys,’’ said Robert Aske, the leader of the 
rising, ‘“were in the mountains and desert places where the people 
are rude of condition, and not well taught of the law of God. And 
when the said abbeys stood, the said people not only had worldly 
refreshing in their beds, but also spiritual refuge both by the 
ghostly living of them, and also by spiritual information and 
preaching.”’ 

It was only in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries that the 
centres of population in England changed, and we tend to forget 
that the busy towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire are mushroom 
growths. It is among the Welsh hills, the wild unexplored 
country, where even to-day an hour’s walk separates one farm- 
house from the next, that the historian can best appreciate the 
initiative and fortitude of the early Cistercians. The traveller who 
deliberately undertakes the difficult journey from Devil’s Bridge, 
built by the monks near Aberystwyth, to Strata Florida on foot, 
and on reaching the abbey contemplates its superb west portal, will 
learn a lesson not easily forgotten. No tourist in Wales should 
fail to visit Strata Florida or the perfect remains of the cloister 
buildings at Neath and Valle Crucis. It is not difficult to realize 
why the Welsh poet, Lewis Morganwg, writing about 1500, called 
Neath Abbey ‘‘the admiration of England and the lamp of France 
and Ireland.”’ 

There were ten Cistercian monasteries in Wales excluding the 
two Monmouthshire houses of Tintern and Llantarnam; namely, 
Whitland, the parent abbey, Margam, Neath, Strata Florida, 
Strata Marcella, Cymmer, Cwm Hir, Valle Crucis, Basingwerk and 
Aberconway. It is interesting and instructive to draw two lines 
on the map of Wales, one from Aberconway in the north to Whit- 
land in the south passing through Cymmer and Strata Florida, 
and the other from Basingwerk in the north to Margam in the 
south passing through Valle Crucis, Strata Marcella, Cwm Hir 
and Neath. It will be found that these two lines are practically 
parallel and, furthermore, that they are practically straight. By 
means of this simple exercise we can best realize the isolation of 
each Welsh Cistercian house from the others, for even to-day, in 
the twentieth century, communication between North and South 
Wales is still difficult, and at the moment there is considerable 
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agitation in the Principality for the construction of a great north- 
south arterial road which would solve many problems in Welsh life. 

Besides these Cistercian houses there were Benedictine monas- 
teries at St. Dogmaels, a little south of Cardigan, and on the 
island of Bardsey off the Lleyn peninsula, the reputed burial-place 
of thousands of saints. Though Bardsey is only a mile or so from 
the mainland, rough seas frequently make the crossing impossible 
for long periods, and until very recently there was a ‘‘King’’ of 
Bardsey with authority over his fellow-islanders; he should per- 
haps be regarded as heir to the old powers of the abbots of 
Bardsey. At Talley, north of Carmarthen, there was an important 
Praemonstratensian house. There were priories of Austin canons 
at Haverfordwest, Carmarthen and Beddgelert. Finally, the 
Dominicans possessed five convents in Wales, the Franciscans, 
three, and the Carmelites, one. The most celebrated of these con- 
vents was the Franciscan house at Carmarthen. 

It can be demonstrated very clearly that the religious orders 
quickly won the affection of the Welsh people, and identified them- 
selves with Welsh national movements, often in opposition to 
English kings and nobles. The Welsh Cistercian houses owed 
their foundation to the generosity of Welsh princes, long before the 
Edwardian Conquest, and they never forgot the ties which bound 
them to their founders’ descendants. The abbey of Strata Florida, 
for example, was established by the great Cardiganshire prince, 
the Lord Rhys, in the latter half of the twelfth century, and its 
church was his last resting place. Similarly Llewelyn ap Iorwerth 
was buried in his own foundation of Aberconway. Strata Marcella, 
too, was richly endowed by Owain ap Gruffydd, prince of Powys. 

Two or three illustrations from the medieval history of Wales 
will reveal the friendship between the Welsh princes and the re- 
ligious orders. In the Anglo-Welsh warfare of the thirteenth 
century Cistercian abbots and monks were almost invariably the 
envoys sent to the English court to treat for peace. When Owen 
Glendower, the last independent prince of Wales rose in revolt 
against Henry IV at the beginning of the fifteenth century, he 
found some of his warmest supporters in the Welsh monasteries 
and convents. In 1401, for example, we read that divine service 
had been suspended at the Franciscan convent of Llanfaes in 
Anglesey, ‘‘because certain friars of the house have been separated 
and dispersed as rebels, and all the goods of the house have been 
seized by divers lieges of the King in his last ride to Wales.”” A 
year or so later, Owen Glendower destroyed Cardiff, but he took 
care to preserve that part of the town where the Franciscan house 
was situated. After the death of Glendower, the English Govern- 
ment kept a considerable force in the heart of Wales, large 
garrisons being stationed at Cymmer and Strata Florida. 

Not always, however, were the Welsh monasteries unfriendly 
to the English crown. After the conquest of Wales Edward I took 
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Basingwerk and Aberconway under his special protection. He 
was especially generous to Aberconway, although the abbey had 
long been associated with Welsh resistance: he transferred its 
position to a more favourable site, and considerably increased its 
possessions. Edward’s wife, Eleanor, bequeathed 100 shillings 
to each of the Welsh Dominican convents. We must remember, 
too, that when Edward II was in trouble, faced by the coalition of 
Isabella and Mortimer, he fled to South Wales and sought shelter 
in the monasteries of Margam and Neath. To sum up, we may 
say that in a conflict between Wales and England the monks in- 
variably chose the Welsh cause. There is no trace in the Welsh 
monasteries, however, of that deep-seated antipathy to everything 
English which was characteristic of the Irish Cistercians. It was 
the Abbot of Margam who, in 1321, was appointed to visit the 
white monks of Ireland who would not accept a novice or con- 
versus ‘‘unless it is proved that he is not English or has no relation 
to the English.’’ 

The part played by the monks in the life of a country can often 
be best estimated from their writings. There is no Welsh chronicle 
comparable to the great compilations of the St. Albans school, 
but we owe some shorter chronicles still preserved to the Cis- 
tercian abbeys of Wales. The ‘‘Brut y Tywysogion”’ or ‘‘Chronicle 
of the Princes,’’ most important of these, was written at Strata 
Florida, and so were the ‘‘Annales Cambriae.’’ There is an 
interesting Margam chronicle ending about 1230, and a register 
and chronicle of Aberconway which tells us something of the 
Princes of North Wales. There was, too, we know, a cartulary 
of Neath Abbey, which may well have been the most interesting 
of all the Welsh monastic histories, but this was unfortunately lost 
in the eighteenth century. Occasionally we come across the name 
of a monk celebrated for his literary work such as Walter, Abbot 
of Margam, or Cadogan, an abbot of Whitland, who became 
bishop of Bangor, 1215—1236, or Simon, an Augustinian canon 
of Carmarthen. 

The Cistercians were even more celebrated, however, as the 
earliest sheep-farmers in Wales. 


‘‘The mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter,’’ 


says Thomas Love Peacock, and we are reminded of the modern 
world-wide fame of the small, hardy Welsh mountain sheep. Even 
in the thirteenth century these were accounted a great delicacy in 
the low-lying marcher lordships. The Cistercians in England 
created the English wool-trade, supplied the crown with consider- 
able revenue, and made the fortune of such towns as St. Ives, 
Boston, Stourbridge, Northampton and Bristol. Welsh sheep 
were not quite so celebrated for their wool, which was of poorer 
quality, yet the wealth of the Welsh Cistercians consisted in their 
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sheep and a good quantity of wool was shipped abroad through 
Cardiff, Carmarthen, Haverfordwest or Bristol. About 1300, the 
Abbey of Neath had 1,296 breeding ewes with 2,908 sheep of other 
classes. We read very frequently of the visits of continental 
merchants from France and Flanders to Wales. Most interesting 
in this respect is the work of an Italian merchant, the ‘‘Pratica 
della Mercatura’’ of Francesco Balducci Pegolotti, which contains 
in detail the price paid for wool at the Welsh monasteries in the 
fourteenth century. 

The Cistercians were great fishermen too. Fish was an im- 
portant article of diet to them, and every Welsh abbey possessed 
numerous weirs. Strata Florida had its fishery on the Ystwyth, 
Margam took fish from the Ely, Avon and Taff, John de Braose 
gave Neath a weir on the Teify, and Tintern was granted fisheries 
by royal favour. The wooded districts of Wales were diminished by 
the labour of the Cistercians, and travel was made safer there- 
by. The monks of Strata Florida were directed by royal mandate 
to clear the woods of Cardiganshire, and at the end of the thirteenth 
century Edward I granted the wood of Getley to the Abbot of 
Basingwerk and his successor on condition that they should ‘‘cause 
the wood to be rooted up, otherwise it shall be lawful for the 
King to take into his hands whatever of the wood shall be left 
and the soil, and to retain it for ever.’” We cannot do more than 
mention the other works of the monks in Wales, how they erected 
bridges, marked out tracks across the mountains, and gave shelter 
to all kinds of travellers. 

The dissolution of the monasteries was no less unpopular in 
Wales than it was in the north of England. Let us quote from a 
document addressed to the King opposing the dissolution of 
Carmarthen priory. About eighty folk were employed there each 
day. A great number of people visiting the important market of 
Carmarthen had their meat and drink in the priory. Hospitality 
was daily given to the poor, a great relief in a barren country, and 
alms were distributed to eighty paupers each week. Merchants 
from foreign countries lodged at the priory, and were entertained 
so magnificently that the King of Portugal had specially thanked 
the house under his great seal. 

In no country did the monks perform a greater public service, 
and Wales passed through an unhappy period in its history after 
the reign of Henry VIII. The Tudors, a Welsh dynasty, joined 
Wales to England and opened up golden opportunities at court to 
the Welshmen with money and education. But there were few 
rich Welshmen in the sixteenth century, and the Act of Union was 
scant comfort to the poorer folk who had lost their friends and 
protectors. 


FRANK R. LEWIS. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


BLACKFRIARS: Jan., 1938. The Catholic Outlook in France, by 
the Marquis d’Aragon. [A searching analysis of the religious 
maladies of France, with emphasis on what is hopeful. ] 

CaTHOLIC TIMES: Jan. 7, 14, 21, 1938. Lifting the Veil over 
Mexico, by a Special Correspondent. [A timely reminder that 
persecution and oppression of the Church is still active in 
Mexico. | 

Cité CHRETIENNE : Jan. 20, 1938. Figures Mystiques, by Francis 
Hermans. [A review of two biographies, those of Teresa 
Higginson and Marie Guyart. ] 

CierGy Review: Jan., 1938. Divine Preparations, by Abbot 
Vonier, O.S.B. [A consoling study of the ways of God and His 
work in preparing future events. | 

DownsIpDE REviEW : Jan., 1938. The Venerable Edward Bamber 
—Some New Facts, by Rev. J. E. Bamber. [New light on the 
life of an English martyr from Record Office Papers, hitherto 
unnoticed. } 

Dusiin REviEW: Jan., 1938. Western Missioners in Eastern 
Rites, by Rev. J. H. Ryder, S.J. [An interesting account of 
the ideals and activity of Western Religious who have been 
ordained in an Eastern rite. } 

EASTERN CHURCHES QUARTERLY: Jan., 1938. The Orthodox and 
Edinburgh, 1937, by Dom Bede Winslow, O.S.B. [An account 
of the attitude of the Orthodox towards the Edinburgh Con- 
ference and their reasons for participation. ] 

ErupEs : Jan. 20, 1938. La Réforme Scolaire en Angleterre, by 
Pére C, Saarda. [A good and detailed study of the English 
Education Act of 1936 and the problems it has set for Catholics. } 

Ir1sH EccLEsIASTICAL RECORD: Jan., 1938. The Religious Revival 
under Salazar, by R. S. Devane, S.J. [A cheering account of 
the recent recovery of religion in Portugal. } 

Ku_tur uND Po.itik: Jan., 1938. Standische Verwaltung und 
Staatsverwaltung, by Professor Ludwig Adamovich. [A study 
of the new Austrian ‘‘corporations’’ pointing out that the system 
involves decentralization and lessening of State Control. ] 

Sicn : Jan., 1938. Christianity and Efficiency, by Douglas Jerrold. 
[A reminder that there are higher ideals than efficiency and a 
plea for the habit of freedom. } 

TABLET: Jan. 22, 1938. The Church, Fascism and Democracy. 
[Editorial defining Church’s attitude towards secular politics, 
so puzzling to ultra-nationalists. ] 

Universe: Jan. 14, 1938. Conflict in France to-day, by Hilaire 

Belloc. [An acute diagnosis of the economic sources of French 

discontent. ] 





REVIEWS 


1—LETTERS OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL * 


T would go without saying that St. Vincent de Paul was a 

prolific letter-writer. The numerous works he undertook, the 
congregations he founded or directed, the wide expanse of his 
missionary labours, the guidance all these demanded from his own 
hand, makes it antecedently probable that a vast accumulation of 
letters would have been amongst his ‘‘remains,’’ especially if we 
consider too the incredibly long list of his friends and acquain- 
tances, from the royal family, through every grade, to the very 
poor, and from the leaders of spiritual thought, on both sides of 
any controversy, down to the humblest candidate for the priest- 
hood, or the lowliest girl seeking admission into the cloister. The 
great number of his letters, therefore, does not surprise us, even 
though it may be a matter of wonder how he could have written 
so many and yet carried on all his other works. What surprises us 
much more is that so many should have been preserved. For there 
are so many which, at the time, must have seemed of passing 
interest and not worth preserving; inquiries about a corres- 
pondent’s health, the question of buying a piece of land, a jour- 
ney to be undertaken, consultation with a lawyer, a lawsuit to be 
avoided, a means to be found for raising money, the problem of 
a vocation, of work that was urgent, a multitude of matters 
which, one might have thought, once settled, would make the 
letter of no further value. And yet we have them, carefully pre- 
served, by Saints like Louise de Marillac and Jane Frances de 
Chantal, as well as by missionaries in Ireland, Scotland, or in 
far away Madagascar, by queens and cardinals, as well as by his 
own subjects. The mere number of the letters which have sur- 
vived proves the esteem in which he was held in his day, by all 
classes of men. 

When one seeks for the cause of this universal fascination and 
respect, one has not to look far. Vincent himself tells us, in 
more than one letter, that the virtue he loved above all was sim- 
plicity ; and transparent simplicity, even as that of a child, shines 
through every letter, however important or however trivial. It is 
seen in his quaint humour, which refuses to be depressed, or even 
ruffled, when things go wrong, in his warnings to the elated when 
things go right ; it smooths his rebuke, if it can be called a rebuke, 
of a subject who would prefer the study of Hebrew to work for 


1 Letters of St. Vincent de Paul. Translated and edited by Joseph Leonard, 
C.M. London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. xxiii, 614. Price, 21s. 1937. 
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the poor, it enables him to compress on a single page an idea of 
his congregation and its daily routine. It is the same with his 
missionaries ; he solves their problems, unravels their tangles, with 
a certain obviousness which is born of genius, akin in its sphere to 
that of Aquinas himself. Throughout the letters, more often 
spontaneously, almost casually, than of set purpose, spiritual ad- 
vice is interspersed; his simplicity seems unable to separate tem- 
poral and spiritual. 

These are some impressions of St. Vincent produced by even a 
cursory reading of Father Leonard’s volume The Letters of St. 
Vincent de Paul. Father Leonard has assisted the reader by very 
careful editing. He has arranged the letters in groups, some ac- 
cording to persons, others according to circumstances; to each of 
these he has placed preliminary historical or biographical intro- 
ductions, which give the letters a new value. His notes at the 
end of the volume are the fruit, clearly, of vast study. This is 
more than a supplement to the large Life, published recently, for 
it gives a true portrait of St. Vincent, drawn by himself. 


FH A.G. 


2—THE FOUNDER OF METHODISM * 


ATHER PIETTE’S book, which is well produced and trans- 
lated, is not so much a biography of Wesley or a history of the 
rise of Methodism as an attempt to ascertain the true place of 
Methodism in the English religious scene of the eighteenth century. 
There is a long historical introduction, a detailed account of 
Wesley’s early years until his movement is well begun, and a 
more general discussion of the direction it took after his death. 
The work is abundantly documented, and was in its first form a 
thesis submitted to the University of Louvain. On that occasion 
it was very well received, one of the examiners being a Methodist 
invited for the occasion, and now it appears with a recommenda- 
tion from Dr. H. B. Workman. It may be taken for granted, 
then, that the book is quite well-informed and moderate in its 
judgments upon all that concerns the Methodists themselves. 
Without showing any churlish desire to set going old disputes, 
a Catholic may express the regret that nothing is here said of 
Wesley’s attitude to Catholicism. The great Bishop Challoner, 
whose life runs through more or less the same span of years as 
that of Wesley, published in 1756 a ‘‘Caveat against the Metho- 
dists,’’ in which he deals roundly with their weaknesses : 


. an outward shew of religion, a fair outside, a formal 
cant, larded with scraps of scripture, wrested to serve a turn; 


1 John Wesley in the Evolution of Protestantism. By Maximin Piette, 
O.F.M. London: Sheed & Ward. Pp. xlviii, 569. Price, 18s. n. 
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much boasting of the Spirit and of the Truth, and crying out, 
the Lord, the Lord, whilst both the Lord and his Spirit is far 
from their hearts and his Truth is not amongst them. 


Wesley on his side issued, in 1780, a ‘‘Defence’’ of that Pro- 
testant Association of which Lord George Gordon was the head, 
saying that, even though the Council of Trent were infallible, ‘‘no 
government not Roman Catholic ought to tolerate men of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion.’’ These were polemical days; it is 
worth recording, since Father Piette only glances at the point, 
that the desire of some for a more developed sacramental life in 
Methodism was one of the great obstacles to the reunion of various 
branches effected in 1932. 

It is the historical introduction that is the least successful part 
of the book. For English readers much could be taken for granted 
but others need an explanation of our ecclesiastical and general 
history, and there are some judgments here that are distinctly un- 
happy. Thus, after the Revolution of 1688, ‘‘a goodly portion of 
public power rested in the hands of the representatives of the 
people,’’ and ‘‘England freely offered itself to him [William of 
Orange], kneeling at his feet.’’ Again it cannot be said that 1688 
was ‘‘the definite victory of Calvinism over the Stuarts’’ unless it 
is also implied that Calvinism was the cause of the rise of the 
‘‘money-power’’ of the seventeenth century, and this would be 
hard to prove. His estimate of the Anglican Church is sometimes 
very misleading and sometimes unintentionally cruel. One can- 
not say with truth that ‘‘up to the eighteenth century, the National 
Church had scarcely ever been faced with the necessity of erecting 
new buildings.’’ What about Wren, most of whose many churches 
were built before 1700? Again the expulsion from their cures, by 
the Puritans, of 1,600 clergymen, and of 2,000 Dissident ministers 
at the Restoration cannot be taken as showing that the ministry 
was depleted because men would not join it, the second ejection 
serving to re-admit those who had been turned out in the first. 
And surely it is the fewness of the clergy who resisted the 
Henrician schism that calls for comment, not their ‘‘considerable 
number’’ (p. 130). A more serious mistake is the ascription to 
Elizabeth’s lay-establishment—a body without orders, jurisdiction 
or mission, of ‘‘a Catholic episcopate’’ (p. 78). 

The characterization of Methodism as the first Oxford Move- 
ment is just, and well done, and there is something said, though 
not perhaps enough to satisfy M. Halévy, upon the part Methodism 
played in averting an embittered class war arising out of the 
industrial revolution. That Wesley’s appeal to the inner light 
succeeded by coming just at a time when people were becoming 
more interested in experiment of every kind seems to be true. But a 
consequence of this should not be overlooked, that, just as the 
great vogue of experimental science has now been much impaired, 
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so the Methodist experimental spirituality is bound to be called 
into question. The general desire to examine more closely the 
assumptions of the scientists will probably lead, indeed has already 
led, to doubt about the foundations of Methodist theology. The 
‘inner light’’ may flicker and fade, not only before the approach 
of the Ignatian discerner of spirits, but also before that of the 
psycho-analyst. 


J.H.C. 


3—ST. AUGUSTINE THE PASTOR * 


HIS is a collection of nine essays which originated in briefer 

form as lectures in 1930, and of which six have appeared in 
the Irish Ecclesiastical Record or the Homiletic Review. These 
careful historical studies deal, in an intimate and informal way, 
with the man himself—in the role of letter-writer and of preacher, 
in his attitude to nature, to schism and to religious toleration ; and 
with his surroundings—Roman Africa, Christian Life in Africa, 
and so forth. 

Probably the best chapters are those entitled ‘‘The Crime of 
Schism”’ and ‘‘Rex Pacificus.’’ These chapters set out in some 
detail the history of the Donatist schism, and provide material for 
an estimate of St. Augustine’s attitude to religious coercion. 
Father Pope’s well-chosen quotations from the Saint’s works, 
stressing the ferocity of the Donatists and especially of the 
marauding bands of ‘‘Circumcellions,’’ illustrate Dawson’s judg- 
ment that ‘‘the Donatist movement was not only a spiritual protest 
against any compromise with the world; it also roused all the 
forces of social discontent and national fanaticism. .. We have in 
Donatism a typical example of the results of an exclusive insis- 
tence on the apocalyptic and anti-secular aspects of Christianity.’’ 
Father Pope also shows that although St. Augustine, in the 
Roman tradition, never questioned the right of the State, in prin- 
ciple, to check religious disunity, yet he was well aware of the 
valuelessness of compulsory religion. Moreover, he used the 
method of argument and persuasion as long as he could; and if 
the (Catholic) African Bishops appealed to the imperial authorities 
in 404, this was after the Donatists had already established a pre- 
cedent by their appeal to Julian the Apostate, had ruthlessly perse- 
cuted their own offshoot, the Maximianists, and had repeatedly 
rejected Catholic offers to settle the question at issue by peaceful 
discussion. And even then the Catholic Bishops did not ask for 
military assistance to enforce Catholic unity, but only that 
Donatists convicted of arson, rapine or murder should be made 
liable to the law disabling heretics from making or profiting by 


1 St. Augustine of Hippo. By Father Hugh Pope, O.P. London: Sands. 
Pp. 408, with four maps. Price, 12s. 6d. 
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wills ; in effect, they were asking the civil authorities for protection 
against violence. Beginning with the ‘‘Edict of Union’’ of 405, a 
series of very rigorous decrees were issued against the Donatists 
by the Emperors Arcadius, Honorius and Theodosius. Augustine 
remained opposed to the enforcement of drastic measures and re- 
peatedly interceded to save the Donatists, individually or collec- 
tively, from the severity of the law, maintaining that ‘‘No one 
should be compelled against his will to embrace the Faith. . . Laws 
are not meant to compel you to be good, but to prevent you from 
being bad’’; yet he had learnt by this time ‘“‘what harm could 
result from the impunity of heretics, and how much careful dis- 
ciplinary action could avail for their amendment.’’ The Donatists 
held out stubbornly; but the stern Imperial measures ended a 
century-old schism, and Augustine could rejoice that very many 
who had been kept out of union with the Church through the 
inertia of habit or through hostility fostered by misrepresentation, 
and who returned to it from fear, stayed in it, when they came 
to know it, from love. 

Twentieth-century Catholics cannot help considering a particular 
theory of religious toleration or compulsion in the light of the 
possible consequences to themselves of its application when the 
State religion is non-Catholic. How would they fare under Augus- 
tine’s theory? Can the rulers of Germany to-day claim that they 
are only reviving the doctrine of St. Augustine? Clearly not. To 
begin with, there is always this fundamental difference between 
religious coercion by a Catholic and by a non-Catholic State, that 
Catholics, if they enforce Catholicism, are enforcing what they 
know to be the true religion, while any sect which enforces con- 
formity is, at best, enforcing what it falsely believes to be true. 
The Catholic can make a bolder claim than Socrates: he can say 
to the heretic, ‘‘The difference between you and me is that you 
think that you know, whereas in fact you do not know, while I 
know, and know that I know.’’ One can, of course, hardly expect 
the heretic to admit the Catholic’s assumption ; but he must admit 
that the Catholic’s conclusion is logical on the assumption. But, 
even apart from this obvious difference, St. Augustine was very 
far—as far as St. Thomas More—from advocating unconditional 
State-intervention. As St. Thomas’s King Utopus tolerated all 
philosophical and religious opinions which were not positively per- 
nicious, and further distinguished between the liberty to hold an 
opinion and the liberty to preach that opinion, between ‘‘a heretic 
alone by himself’’ and ‘‘a seditious heretic,’’ so St. Augustine 
justified the appeal to Honorius by the crimes of the schismatics 
and by the socially disruptive effects of the schism. But Chris- 
tianity, of whose attitude to the ‘‘higher powers’’ St. Paul’s 
doctrine of loyal submission is as representative as the denuncia- 
tions of the ‘‘Apocalypse,’’ can never be subversive of a just order. 
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Yet towards the end as already indicated, Augustine was beginning 
to feel there was some truth in the view that if one can live ‘‘the 
good life’’ only if one already loves it, so one can love it only if one 
is already living it. This is one of the principles which justify any 
sort of ‘“‘benevolent despotism”’ (in so far as it is justifiable) ; and, 
on a smaller scale, it is the principle which justifies such practices 
as enforcing daily attendance at Mass in a school; but it requires 
to be balanced and complemented by due respect for conscience. 

We must deal more briefly with the rest of this admirable book. 
The other chapters have less modern appeal, though none is with- 
out its value. They sometimes give the impression of being a 
sequence of quotations whose effect is only cumulative. Occasion- 
ally, indeed, the reader is rewarded by some extract of exceptional 
beauty from the Saint’s works, or by some interesting item of 
information; but he is too often distracted by a quality in the 
author’s prose, which it is not easy to describe. This quality is 
probably traceable to a certain lack of objectivity, a refusal to let 
the facts speak for themselves. The best clue to it, perhaps, is an 
excessive use of exclamation-marks which, occurring in sentences 
of the statement form, demand an excitement of response which 
the sense frequently fails to elicit (there are three typical instances 
of this on pp. 156-157; cf. pp. 35, 132, 211). It is rather as if the 
punctuation were setting a pace which the words cannot stand. 
Connected with this failure in detachment (for detachment is a 
condition of judgment) is a tendency to be exhaustive rather than 
selective in exposition; and there appears in the weighing of 
evidence a corresponding weakness in isolating the relevant and 
in summing up. 

The chapter on ‘‘Roman Africa’’ is not free from errors. Even 
when full allowance is made for the fact that Pompey was con- 
spicuously outmanceuvred by Cesar in the political duel which 
culminated in the events of December, 50 B.c., it still suggests a 
grave misconception to speak of ‘‘the revolt of Pompey’’ (cf. p. 2), 
who, after all, was ‘‘in possession,’’ and had the backing of the 
Senate. Nor (cf. ibid.) was Pompey ‘‘defeated at Thapsus,’’ 
though the Pompeians were; Pompey himself was killed two years 
earlier at Alexandria. 

The translations are often felicitous; but on page 173 the ‘‘suc- 
cinctness,’’ which is the subject of comment, of ‘‘Meritum visionis, 
fides est: merces fidei, visio est’’ (‘‘Faith is the price of vision: 
vision is the prize of faith’’), is obscured by a version which runs 
to twenty-two words. 

Yet these limitations leave intact the great merit of the book, 
which is that it gives the reader an acquaintance with St. Augus- 
tine’s pastoral qualities, activities, and habits of mind, which, so 
far as the reviewer knows, he would not easily get elsewhere— 
except by reading St. Augustine himself. 

A.A.S. 
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4—A LONG-FELT WANT SUPPLIED * 


HIS important and timely treatise is meant, as the author 
says, ‘‘to provide Catholic doctors with a compendious and 
readable exposition of the teaching of the Church on medico-moral 
questions of practical importance.’’ The aim of the author has, 
we believe, been achieved in a very excellent way. But much is 
dealt with besides medico-moral questions, as, for example, the 
Church, Miracles, Law, Nullity, Infertile Period, Freudian dogma. 
The author leaves alone many problems, and rightly so, for he 
lays down principles to be applied to all. To that extent, the work 
is partly an apologetic, but it is also a moral treatise of great 
value. This is the first book, we believe, in English, which deals 
professedly and minutely with the doctor’s duties as a Catholic, 
and the book was needed in at least this sense, that many doctors 
who are not Catholics often wish to know what Catholics teach. 
But in regard to Catholic doctors, it will not, we hope, be offensive 
to say that, just as a doctor sometimes complains that Catholic 
priests do not always understand medical matters on which they 
pronounce judgment, so Catholic priests expect Catholic doctors 
to take a great deal of trouble to find out Catholic principles of 
action applicable to their own professional duties. Father Bonnar 
has not hesitated to explain those principles fearlessly and his 
guidance is sure and informed. We need hardly say that every 
Catholic doctor should read and re-read this book. An idea of 
its scope may be gathered from the contents. It deals with 
Euthanasia, Sterilization, Abortion therapeutic and criminal, 
Ectopics, Baptism, and best of all, the daily round of the doctor. 
It is part of Catholic action in these days that Catholic 
doctors should put forward, prudently and in season, the moral 
principles that must inform their practice. We are sure that the 
majority do so, but it will be to the advantage of the moral outlook 
of the English people, which is, at the moment, suffering a sad 
decline, if Catholic principles are studied and talked about and 
acted upon. We are also sure that some, if not indeed many, 
doctors who are not Catholics, will read the book with immense 
profit. 

The author’s attention for the second edition is called to a few 
minor points. We would avoid colloquialisms such as, ‘‘butting 
in,’’ “‘loggerheads,’’ ‘‘backsliding,’’ ‘‘behaving like a monkey.’’ 
A perfect society should be better defined. Divorce is not always 
the severing of the bond of a consummated marriage. The con- 
dition in the form of conditional baptism should be expressed. 
The distinction between sins might be made clearer. The rule 


1 The Catholic Doctor. By Father Bonnar, O.F.M., D.D. London: Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne. Pp. xiv, 172. With Index. Price, 7s. 6d. 
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about non-fasting Holy Communion is not correctly stated. Dr. 
Holt’s contribution to the theory and application of the infertile 
period might be mentioned. 

In addition to congratulating the author on a fine work we 
wish to add a word of high praise for the printing and get-up of 
the book. Both author and publishers have given us something 
of great value. 





H.D. 


5—THE WILFRID WARDS IN LATER YEARS’ 


HERE can be no two opinions as to the service which this 

book renders to all who are interested in the history of 
Catholicism during the pontificates of Pope Pius X and his suc- 
cessor Benedict XV. It ought, we are assured, to find a very 
large public not only amongst those who share the native speech 
of the writer, but also among more thoughtful readers in France 
and in Italy. We have here, practically speaking for the first time, 
what is virtually a history of the Modernist movement, one which 
is also in some sense an apologia without the possibility of any 
question being raised as to its entire orthodoxy. ‘‘Maisie Ward,”’ 
who follows the practice of Mrs. Harold Nicolson and some other 
distinguished authors, in retaining her maiden name for literary 
purposes, possesses a remarkable gift of clear exposition and a 
concise trenchant style which must have been of great help to her 
in dealing with the immense mass of materials which the book 
shows her to have tackled unflinchingly and thoroughly digested. 
The work would be valuable if it were only for the numerous 
quotations it contains from the unpublished letters of those who 
played a leading part in the religious history of the times. But 
the author’s own comments are wise and her summaries singularly 
just. In her estimate of the years of Modernist repression she will 
not perhaps always carry with her the unanimous verdict of her 
readers, for she speaks strongly, as when she says : 


4 





But we had now entered upon a period of extraordinary 
trial and difficulty. Though this period was mercifully short— 
it ended in 1914 with the death of Pius X and the accession of 
Benedict XV—I am yet inclined to call the years tragic even 
if not in the strictest sense. For they were years of oppres- 
sion and suspicion when many of the worst elements got the 
upper hand and the lives of many loyal Catholics were made 
miserable. 

It seems to us, if we may venture a criticism, that Mrs. Sheed 
is inclined to draw too sharp a contrast between the attitude of 


1 Insurrection versus Resurrection. By Maisie Ward (Mrs. Frank Sheed). 
London: Sheed & Ward. Pp. xii, 588. Price, 15s. 1937. 
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Pius X and that of Leo XIII. If ‘“‘many of the worst elements got 
the upper hand’’ in the days of Pius, there were also very re- 
grettable activities at work in Rome when Leo Taxil and the story 
of Diana Vaughan caused such a sensation in the pontificate of 
his predecessor. Naturally our biographer in neither of her 
volumes has had any occasion to touch upon the ‘‘Americanism”’ 
trouble, for her parents seemingly were not brought into contact 
with it, but those of us who remember the disturbance caused 
both in France and Italy by the Life of Father Hecker will remem- 
ber that stern things were said of what must be judged a much less 
serious form of disaffection opposing Roman authority. Happily 
the Apostolic letter ‘‘Testem benevolentiz’’ of 1899 was a docu- 
ment of a much more conciliatory character than the encyclical 
*‘Pascendi,’’ but it would seem from the book before us (p. 273) 
that even some years later Archbishop Ireland was still regarded 
with deep suspicien. 

Although the encyclical ‘‘Pascendi,’’ with all that led up to it 
and followed, very rightly forms the principal theme of Mrs. 
Sheed’s second volume, it must not be supposed that matters 
which more strictly belong to a biographical account of her parents 
are ignored or treated perfunctorily. For many readers the most 
attractive pages of the narrative will be those in which, under 
such headings as ‘‘Catholic Contacts and Reactions,’’ ‘‘Lotus 
Days,’’ ‘‘The Eldest Son,’’ ‘‘Gather up the Fragments,’’ ‘‘War 
Years,’’ etc., the author gives us a variety of charming sketches 
and anecdotes concerning such well-known people as Father Basil 
Maturin, Mgr. Hugh Benson, Canon William Barry, G. K. 
Chesterton, Reggie Balfour, John Bailey, Hilaire Belloc and many 
others. We have also discerning comments on her father’s literary 
work, including of course a very full discussion of the great New- 
man biography and the difficulties which hampered its author, 
and also an appreciation of her mother’s later novels. In this last 
connexion while we cannot blame Mrs. Sheed for paying a greater 
share of attention to issues in which the whole cause of Catholicism 
was bound up, rather than to the domestic aspects of family life, 
still one may feel some little regret that in this record the per- 
sonality of Mrs. Wilfrid Ward is of necessity overshadowed by 
that of her husband. There was something about that very noble 
Christian wife and mother which always reminded the present 
writer of St. Monica. She knew her own, whether husband or 
children, better than they knew themselves. She saw, far ahead, 
all the difficulties, all the danger points. She was never or hardly 
ever wrong in her estimates, but just as St. Monica was unwilling 
to use undue influence to secure the baptism of her son, and was 
rather content to plead the cause ever more earnestly before the 
throne of the Most High, so we may believe that in those 
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troubled hours of the Modernist crisis, in which it would have been 
so easy for Wilfrid Ward to take a fatally false step, it was the 
faith, the prayer, the understanding and the delicate tact of his 
wife which contributed most of all to a happy passage through 
many perils. 

Taken as a whole we have here a great book which fully justifies 
the labour and the time which the author has spent upon it. 
Perhaps its most unsatisfactory feature is the title ‘‘Insurrection 
versus Resurrection,’’ which remains somewhat of a conundrum. 
The Insurrection part stands out clearly enough in the pages 
before us, but the preceding Resurrection against which the In- 
surrection was directed is left in relative obscurity. That the 
Resurrection in the author’s idea must have preceded is plain, for 
you cannot have an Insurrection against what has not yet come 


into existence. 
H.T. 





SHORT NOTICES 
THEOLOGICAL. 


OR the past seventy years liberal historians like Loofs and 

Turmel have denied or placed in doubt the consistency of St. 
Athanasius in defending against Arian attacks the doctrine of the 
council of Nicaea. Catholic answers to their strictures have not 
been wanting, but now a new author has brought a contribution of 
his own to the discussion. M. 1’Abbé Hauret, in a closely reasoned 
thesis of a hundred pages, entitled Comment le ‘‘Défenseur de 
Nicée’”’ a-t-il compris le Dogme de Nicée? (Beyaert : 22.50 fr.), 
examines the extant writings of the Saint, and comes to the con- 
clusion that all through his long life of controversy with the Arians 
he understood the Nicene definition in the Catholic sense. The 
work of M. Hauret consists of a careful scrutiny of words and 
phrases, and he shows real competence in dealing with a difficult 
problem. 

The ripe fruit of long years of research and labour as Professor 
of Fundamental Theology, is embodied in Unser Christusglaube 
(Herder, Freiburg : 6.50 rm.), by Father Koesters, S.J. Here we 
have, clearly presented, a ‘‘summary and demonstration of the re- 
sults of research concerning Christ and belief in Christ’’; a sum- 
mary that is comprehensive, ‘‘scientific and yet intelligible also to 
non-theologians.’’ The subject is treated in three main divisions: 
the ‘‘Glaubensschau,’’ an analytical examination of actual belief 
in Christ, existing for nineteen centuries in every part of the world ; 
the precious heritage of our ancestors, that has stood the test 
of the ages and furnished the best elements of European culture ; 
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it was in vain attacked by a host of rationalistic theorists; and 
it was and is still attested by God Himself through the great 
moral miracle of Christ’s Church. In the second principal division, 
the ‘‘Glaubensaufbau,’’ the author synthetically constructs the 
same belief as the necessary result of unbiased scientific-historical 
inquiry, that asserts nothing without affording a stringent proof 
for the historicity of each single statement. Thus again the same 
picture of Christ rises before us, which is the subject of belief— 
the ideal man who claims to be God as well, and therefore has a 
right to exact our faith and service. Finally, in the section termed 
*‘Glaubensgeheimnis,’’ Father Koesters discovers in the mysteries 
of Christ’s Church the explanation and culmination of the Catholic 
Theology of Christ. Father Koesters’s Our Belief in Christ 
which, with his Church of Our Belief, published two years ago, 
covers the whole field of Fundamental Theology, deserves an 
enthusiastic welcome from Study Clubs, Bible Circles, Evidence 
Guilds, no less than from individual students, interested in learn- 
ing the truth concerning the Redemption of mankind. 

We are glad to welcome a second edition of Pére Emile Mersch’s 
great work on Le Corps Mystique du Christ, first published in 1933 
and now re-issued with the addition of some hundred pages 
(L’Edition Universelle, Bruxelles : 2 vols. : 90.00 fr.). As is well 
known the work is a masterpiece of historical theology : it is the 
book beyond all others from which to study the central doctrine 
of association with Christ, of the ‘‘magnum mysterium”’ of Christ 
in ourselves. His purpose, the author states modestly, is to dis- 
cover what has been said in the Scriptures and Tradition on this 
great subject. Our Lord speaks through the pages of the Gospels 
and St. Paul echoes His Master’s words throughout the Epistles. 
The message of the Greeks follows, of Ignatius of Antioch, Cyril 
of Alexandria and John Chrysostom. The doctrine is developed 
somewhat differently in East and West. The Greeks start with 
God and the Trinity. The Father gives life to the Son. The Son 
becomes incarnate and communicates eternal life, first to the 
human nature He has assumed and then throughout the human 
race. In the West we must wait for St. Augustine to find as full 
a teaching as is evident earlier in the East and here the doctrine 
is associated with the problems of liberty and grace. That these 
problems may be solved, ascent is made to the source of grace, 
to Christ who gives to man union with God and the power of super- 
natural action through incorporation with Himself. The books 
are excellently arranged, presented and indexed and should be 
found in every serious library with a theological or devotional 
section. 

The same author’s Morale et Corps Mystique (L’Edition 
Universelle : 25.00 fr.) is in a sense a separate appendix to his 
larger treatise on the doctrine of the Mystical Body. It consists 
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of a number of re-adapted articles and is an attempt to apply to 
the Christian’s daily life the consequences of that momentous 
belief. He would have liked to construct a complete moral 
theology on that same basis, which might apply to all members of 
Christ precisely under the aspect of that membership, but feels 
that he has not yet had time sufficient for such an undertaking. 
Nevertheless we are grateful to him for the extremely lucid, in- 
spiring and helpful articles which he has put together. Had he 
not told us at the commencement that the book was a chain of 
such chapters, we would never have found it out, so clear is the 
presentation, so admirable the sequence of his text. The leading 
idea of the book is that the Christian law is essentially positive 
even when it demands sacrifice and self-denial. It is our greatest 
grace to act as members of the Mystical Body and virtue is to be 
realized beyond all else in that special excellence of charity 
which links together all the members of that Body. The collective 
note is insisted upon in prayer and holiness and there are many apt 
lessons which may be applied to modern problems. 


Canon Law. 


The Catholic University of America at Washington continues 
its useful publication of Doctorate theses in a number which shows 
that desire to obtain the Doctorate is very much alive among 
American priests, but which precludes anything but the merest 
mention here. We have at hand no less than nine theses submitted 
to the Faculty in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the 
Degree of Doctor of Canon Law, all published during last year. 
Among them are an historical synopsis and commentary on the 
Simple Convalidation of Marriage, by the Rev. James H. Brennan, 
M.A., S.T.B., J.C.L., and one or two dealing with the Procedure 
in Ecclesiastical Courts. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


While one cannot help wishing that the time spent on multi- 
plying textbooks were devoted to monographs on a particular 
question, the claims of the average student cannot be overlooked. 
It is for the average student that M. 1’ Abbé Marquart has 
written the first two volumes of his Elementa Philosophiz; I, 
Introductio ad totam Philosophiam, Philosophia instrumentalis 
seu Logica; II, Philosophia naturalis (A. Blot, Paris). With its 
systematic arrangement, the recapitulatory schemes at the end of 
articles, the use of different sizes of type to distinguish matter 
designed for all students and that suitable for the more advanced, 
the book is excellently fitted to form a basis for lectures and the 
student’s own private repetition and labour of memorization rather 


than for cursive reading. 
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Students of the history of philosophy will welcome a book by 
the Rev. Grazioso Ceriani called L’Ideologia Rosminiana nei rap- 
porti con la Gnoseologia Agostiniano-Tomistica (‘‘Vita e Pen- 
siero’’: 25.00 1.). The attempts at an idealistic and a priori syn- 
thesis on the part of certain Catholics in the last century are not 
without interest as serving to throw into greater relief the demands 
and the inherent strength of the Thomistic ideology. Among these 
divagations from the Scholastic highway must be counted the 
system of Rosmini, a man of the widest learning and highest char- 
acter; but one who seems to have been lacking in the power of 
self-criticism in regard to his own philosophy. 

The work of Father A. Gemelli, O.F.M., deserves to be widely 
known outside his own country, and we welcome the appearance 
of a second edition of his book—Metodi compiti e limiti della 
Psicologia nello studio e nella prevenzione della Delinquenza 
(‘‘Vita e Pensiero’’; 12.00 1.). The success of the first edition of 
this work is an indication of its worth and appositeness. The 
author is both a philosopher and a psychologist, and is well 
qualified to give a balanced judgment on the competence and limits 
of psychology in the study and prevention of crime, which the 
exaggerations of Lombroso make necessary. 

The Rev. D. J. B. Hawkins’s Causality and Implication (Sheed 
& Ward: 5s. n.), besides being a clear exposé in English termin- 
ology of the principles of the philosophia perennis on the subject, 
contains a searching analysis of the contributions of modern philo- 
sophers. After an outline of Aristotelianism, the author shows how 
Hume, denying the existence of any objective principle of causality, 
proceeds to contradict himself by implicitly invoking that very 
principle, then deals chronologically with an outline of the views of 
modern English logicians. The chapter on the meaning of the 
“two notions’’ is not easy reading, but fully repays the effort of 
concentration it calls for. After assessing and rejecting a number 
of unsatisfactory definitions, the author insists that implication, 
though an intensional relation between conceptual objects (‘‘iso- 
lates’’), applies essentially to things in themselves. The actual 
proof (rightly described as requiring elucidation rather than 
demonstration) occurs in the following chapter, which provides us 
with an excellent confrontation of Kantian theories with sound 
intellectualist realism. However, one would have liked a more 
detailed development of the psychological grasp of implication 
and causality by introspection. The treatment of the principle of 
sufficient reason, as of teleology, induction and hypothesis, is 
interesting, though too brief. 


HomILETIC. 
We have never seen a more comprehensive book on the art 
of preaching than Next Sunday’s Sermon, Suggestions on Sermon 
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Composition and Delivery, by the Rev. John K. Sharp (Dolphin 
Press: $2). What is more, not only does the author analyse the 
technique of pulpit oratory, but he enters into its soul. He shows 
how the preacher, besides preparing well, must love his people if 
he is to help them; how a sermon, if it is to be of any use, must 
in some way have been lived; how prayer must go with preaching 
if it is to bear fruit. He discusses preacher and audience, the 
sermon and its composition, and gives special attention to delivery, 
more particularly to the use of the voice. Some charts and dia- 
grams at the end explain the vocal chords and the lungs, which, 
perhaps, preachers ignore more than they should. A copious index 
will help a preacher in his analysis of subject-matter, of which there 
are many examples in this useful volume. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


To write a new book on devotion to the Sacred Heart is some- 
thing of a tour de force, yet this is what Father Francis P. 
Donnelly, S.J., has done in The Heart of the Church (Hirten Co., 
New York: $1.00), a book which dwells first of all on the Love 
manifested by Our Lord in the chief Feasts of the Church and 
then on the love of His creatures which is their response to His. 
There is not only freshness of treatment in this inspiring booklet, 
but also a fuller appreciation of what is naturally inexhaustible, a 
treasure-house containing things old and new. 

An ancient spiritual classic, dating from the middle of the twelfth 
century and attributed to Guy II, a Prior of the Grande Chartreuse, 
has been done into English by Father Bruno S. James, and entitled 
The Scale of the Cloister (B.O. W.: 1s.). The ‘‘Scale’”’ or Ladder 
consists of four Steps—Reading, Meditation, Prayer and Contem- 
plation, which in modern practice would seem to merge into an 
inclined plane. However, it is obvious that perfection, even out-— 
side the cloister, must be thus approached, and the simple yet 
penetrating analysis herein contained is serviceable to all the 
devout. 

Though addressed primarily to the Brothers of the Third Order 
of St. Dominic, Pére Joret’s book, Dominican Life (Sands: 
7s. 6d.), has a far wider appeal. The author begins by describing 
the Third Order as such, giving its rules and analysing its spirit, 
aim, and working, but even this is lit up by the wider vision of the 
Order of St. Dominic as a whole. He dwells on the Religious 
State, showing how intimately connected the three Orders are, 
each shedding its influence over the others; on the family spirit 
which is the characteristic of the whole Order, and the mutual 
reliance, temporal and spiritual, which the family spirit secures. 
In what does this particular spirit consist? Pére Joret tells his 
readers that it is summed up in the motto: Veritas. ‘‘Other 
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[Orders] have Pax, or Caritas, or Gloria Dei. None of these is 
outside the orbit of the Dominican soul, but she will reach them 
by the way of truth’’ (p. 89). Hence the trend of the whole of the 
Dominican life; its earnest search after Truth, its earnest zeal 
to spread it by word and guidance, even its whole attitude to God, 
to prayer, to all the spiritual life. Pére Joret does not delay to 
prove all this; he says almost nothing about preaching in describ- 
ing the Order of Preachers; what rather impresses the reader is 
the space in his book taken up by prayer. Of three hundred pages, 
more than half are occupied with this subject alone; a suggestion 
both of the source of the learning of St. Thomas, and of the reason 
why St. Teresa relied on her Dominican confessors as her safest 
guides. The Dominican’s special devotions, Our Lady, Christ 
the Saviour, the Blessed Trinity, are all explained in the spirit of 
St. Dominic; a long section discusses the Mass and the Office in 
this light. Then comes the chapter on ‘‘Dominican Prayer,”’ 
which, after all, does but tell us that the prayer of the Church is, 
and always has been, one and the same; that the Angelic Doctor 
has once for all defined our modern concepts of meditation and 
contemplation and thus assimilated all prayer to that of his Order. 
In this point only, perhaps, the Dominican teaching on prayer 
differs from that of some others; it would open the doors of 
mystical contemplation as a natural goal for every soul of prayer. 
Pére Joret has done well to stress the sameness of spirit that 
exists between the Dominican friar and the member of the Third 
Order. Perhaps nothing brings home to us more the universality 
of St. Dominic’s outlook. We trust that this exposition of his 
spirit, as it overflows to the Third Order, will be the means of 
drawing many recruits to this admirable congregation. 


LITURGICAL. 


Promoters of the liturgical movement will be helped in subject- 
matter for addresses by Liturgical Education, written by Dr. 
Linus Bopp, and translated by Albert Paul Schimberg (Coldwell: 
gs. 6d.). After an historical introduction, showing the place of 
the Liturgy in the past, the book falls into three parts. First, 
it explains what is meant by the Liturgy; then it outlines the idea 
of Education; finally it combines the two, showing how the 
Liturgy is a sound basis of Education, indeed how it is essential 
to Catholic Education. The paragraphs have useful headlines in 
italics. The book is rich in references; unfortunately, they are 
almost all to German authors whom English readers are not likely 
to come across. Moreover, we fear that the price, however reason- 
able in the States, may seem extravagant here: an old difficulty, 
arising from an irremovable cause—wide difference in the cost of 
living. 
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HISTORICAL. 


Father Bernard Arens, S.J., in Jesuitenorden und Weltmission 
(Pustet: 4.20 m.), has compressed so much into the narrow space 
of a small volume that his work becomes little more than a dic- 
tionary of the Jesuit foreign missions. He divides it into three 
parts: the work of the Society for its own missions, its work for 
missions in general, and finally its work for mission-history and 
mission-theology. Footnotes give an almost bewildering list of 
references to works in every language; one may judge of the de- 
tail to which the author descends when we find under ‘‘England 
and Ireland’’ Father Coleridge’s ‘‘Letters of St. Francis Xavier,’’ 
Father O’Neill’s ‘‘Golden Years on the Paraguay,’’ Father Mar- 
tindale’s ‘‘African Angelus,’’ and a little book, published in 1910, 
Father Chadwick’s ‘‘Gongalo da Silveira.’’ A long index of names 
at the end of the book makes it of still greater use as a work of 
reference. 

Sister M. Monica, Ursuline, author of And then the Storm 
(Longmans: 6s. n.), reveals more in her sparkling volume of 
descriptive notes than the Spanish scene just prior to the civil 
war. She manifests her own quick, observant, sympathetic char- 
acter and the fact, strange enough even to Catholics here, that a 
religious vocation in a modern teaching Congregation is quite 
compatible with an active life of study, travel and research, passed 
in circumstances little conducive to the exercises of the cloister. 
However, she was under obedience to work up the early Christian 
history of Peru, and she had to consult archives in Madrid and 
elsewhere. But she does not weary us with her researches into the 
past: her studies of contemporary Spain fill all the pages of her 
entertaining book, and tell us more about the hopes and fears, the 
plans and failures of the representatives of the old order than 
more formal histories. There is no effort after style or complete- 
ness—just simple direct impressions told with plenty of humour 
and with an eye always to the interests of religion. 

Our readers will be glad to find in Archbishop Goodier’s History 
and Religion (B.O. & W. : 7s. 6d.) many essays which they origin- 
ally read and admired in these pages. The whole fourteen were well 
worth a more permanent form, for the Archbishop has the equip- 
ment of the true historian—the faculty of discerning what is of 
lasting significance in the period or the career with which he is 
dealing, and relating it to the world at large. The result is in 
fairly brief compass he gives the whole essence of the man or the 
episode he puts before us, skilfully showing us ‘‘how it looked to 
a contemporary.’’ But the chief charm of the book is the way 
in which it proves that only those doings of man which are inspired 
by a sense of religion make an enduring mark on history: ‘‘the 
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supremacy of the spiritual’’ is once again shown in examples. A 
book eminently fitted for college libraries and history classes. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


All who have read Joan Wyndham’s delightful ‘‘Six O’Clock’’ 
Saint books will hurry to order the third of this series, for Saints 
by Request (Sheed & Ward: 3s. 6d. n.) has been written to satisfy 
all the boys and girls who wrote indignantly to the author saying 
that their particular Saint had been left out! And though the 
author ‘‘hopes those who wrote will not now be too grown up to 
read’’ we think she need have no fear on that point. 

Not having seen the original of Passion Flowers (B.O. & W.: 
3s. 6d. n.), by J. Christiano, which the jacket of the book tells us 
has had the widest popularity in France, we cannot say whether 
or not the original is livelier in style; however, children will be 
thrilled by the exciting and edifying accounts which it gives of 
the many child martyrs and confessors who have shown such pre- 
cocious sanctity. The title is not as informative as it should be: 
it suggests a botanical treatise and may deter possible buyers. 


SocIoLoey. 


Mr. John Nibb, in International Thoughts: the reflections of 
a Catholic Pacifist (Elliot Stock : 2s.), continues the attack he has 
made in a former volume on modern nationalism and its evil 
consequences. He examines the conclusions of others as to the 
root causes of our modern troubles, and, by contrasting and dis- 
cussing them, he finds them all wanting. He laments that many 
of his co-religionists, even at times the Church herself, give their 
support both to the nationalism of our time, and to war which 
is its inevitable outcome. He believes that if Catholics were to 
unite in a pacifist front almost all danger of war would cease. 
Mr. Nibb is somewhat over-sanguine about the cures he offers, 
and he should remember that the magisterium of the Church is 
our ultimate guide in moral matters ; at the same time he suggests 
many things which we might do well to consider. 


POETRY. 

The haunting lines in Hymns to the Church, by Gertrud von Le 
Fort, translated by Margaret Chandler (Sheed & Ward: 3s. 6d.) 
shows not only the power of the poet but the aptness of the 
translator, and of the rhythm which she has chosen. Thus, from 
the Prologos : 

‘*My love is like a stairway in the soul—but ever and for ever 

I am only in myself.’’ 

Or in the poem ‘‘To the Church’’ : 

‘*Woe to you who would lay hold on us; only with God can a 

soul be captured.’’ 
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Or in the still more wonderful poem ‘‘The Holiness of the Church”’ : 


‘So you hold your peace when days are clamorous, for when 
evening comes they must yet fall on your mercy. 
It is you who pray over all tombs !’’ 


The spirit of the work is that of the Apocalypse, which holds a 
key to the future by looking back upon the past. The imagery 
is almost Eastern, flash following flash, at times paradoxical, at 
times just the colour of simple light. Every line is chiselled to 
perfection, every idea is complete. The whole tone of the poems 
is unusual, and yet it rings true from beginning to end. Lovers 
of ‘‘The Veil of Veronica’’ will be equally struck with the poems 
of its authoress. 

Pedant Poems, by Mr. Nevile Watts (B.O. & W. : 2s. 6d.), are 
more attractive than their title indicates. Mr. Watts’s work has 
a Chestertonian ring, which is to say, amongst other things, that 
it is Christian and Catholic. ‘‘To-day’’ is a clear-cut and vital 
little poem, and the opening ‘‘Dedication’’ is one of his best, 
while the war-verses proclaim his authentic kinship with the soldier 
poets of our time. 

In Two Masters, a booklet of verse by Barbara Rochford (B.O. 
& W.: 2s. 6d.), the execution, as a rule, excels the inspiration. 
But here and there, as in the ‘‘Flowers’’ sonnet, they are more 
equalized, with happy effect. 

In direct contrast is Mr. Frederick Johnston’s volume Pale 
Maidens (Verona Press: 3s. 6d.). These poems have a kind of 
exotic appeal and beauty of conception matched by a correspond- 
ing charm of expression—so charming, indeed—as, for example, 
in ‘‘Pigeons’ View,’’ or in ‘‘England Diminished’’—that one 
marvels at the discordance of some, and the banality of others, 
amongst the verse included in this collection. At his sensitive and 
original best, Mr. Johnston’s gift reminds us of the genius of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, so that the incidence of a coarse and not 
particularly witty vein of ‘‘satire’’—although it may have been 
intended as a token of versatility—is something of a shock to the 
reader. ‘‘Magic Lanterns,’’ with more than a hint of the dream- 
ing enchantment of childhood, makes an incomplete appeal as a 
result of its juxtaposition with such incongruity of sentiment and 
of language. 

Mr. Egerton Clarke displays the powers of a practised hand 
and an observant eye, and the inspiration of an alert and lively 
fancy, in his modest book of poems, Alcazar, lately published by 
Messrs. Burns, Oates & Washbourne, at 1s. The verse-forms are 
harmonious, and there is a good deal of welcome originality both 
in his ideas and choice of words, but such an epithet as ‘‘God’s 
granddam,’’ which he applies to St. Anne, is distasteful, besides 
being irrelevant to the rest of an otherwise effective poem, and 
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disfiguring it with a kind of bathos. The name-poem has a 
grandeur worthy of the epic struggle it epitomizes, and makes a 
fine contrast to the appealing simplicity of ‘‘The Return to 
Walsingham,’’ which, like the beautiful meditation on the Hand 
of Blessed Margaret Clitheroe, is a treasure fit for keeping not 
only in the mind but in the heart. 


FICTION. 


The skill of the true artist is often shown in his making much 
of scanty materials, and Mr. MacManus, in This House is Mine 
(Sheed & Ward: 7s. 6d.), has been clever enough to construct a 
powerful if somewhat tragic story out of the pride and obstinacy 
of an old Irish yeoman farmer, bent on handing on to his posterity 
the property he had acquired, augmented by the dowry of the girl 
whom he had selected for his grandson’s wife. But the young 
people had other views: the grandson married the daughter of a 
farm servant and emigrated to America, leaving the old man to 
die of anger and disappointment. The character of the narrator, 
the father of the recalcitrant boy, is somewhat weakly drawn, for 
he seemed to sympathize with his son whilst the old man was 
alive but afterwards turned against him. The book gives a vivid 
picture of Irish country life some generations ago. 


REPRINTS. 


Current events in Catalonia give an added interest to Mrs. 
Margaret Yeo’s vivid biography, The Greatest of the Borgias, 
which Messrs. Sheed & Ward are issuing in a cheap edition (3s. 6d. 
net). St. Francis Borgia, the hero, before he became a Jesuit, was 
a high official under Charles V, and at one time Viceroy of 
Catalonia. This change from almost kingly power and state to 
the lowly status of a Jesuit is dramatically told by the gifted 
author. 

Amongst the many biographies of the sainted Chancellor of 
England, Mr. Hollis’s Sir Thomas More (Sheed & Ward: 53.n.), 
now published in the admirable ‘‘Hart’’ Library, takes a high 
place. Mr. Hollis brings out especially the sociological insight of 
the holy martyr and the deep spirituality that enabled him to stand 
alone for the truth, whilst so many peers and prelates stumbled 
or fell. 

The same publishers have collected in one handy volume those 
three well-known plays of M. Henri Ghéon—‘‘The Comedian,”’ 
‘‘The Marriage of St. Francis,’’ ‘‘The Marvellous History of St. 
Bernard’’—with the simple title Three Plays (5s. n.). M. Ghéon’s 
plays have the distinction of being almost as impressive when read 
as when acted, and in this handy edition will undoubtedly repeat 
their success in both these regards. 
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Students will welcome Mr. Watkin’s Philosophy of Form (Sheed 
& Ward : 6s. n.) in a new and cheaper edition, for the author is one 
of our most original thinkers. We devoted an article to the book 
in these pages in June, 1935, shortly after its first appearance, to 
which we may refer any reader curious to know how far it departs 
from the tradition of scholasticism and how much it contributes 
to its development. The need of this hasty and superficial age, 
when few men ‘‘think in their heart,’’ is contemplation, and here 
we have told us, in sum, what is its nature and function. 

If in our first review of St. Philip Neri and the Roman Society 
of His Times, by MM. les Abbés L. Ponnelle and L. Bordet, now 
republished by Messrs. Sheed & Ward at 6s., we referred to its 
revelation of a certain ‘‘guarded and urbane ‘Anti-Jesuitism’ at 
variance with fact,’’ and commented on their failure to make a 
literary whole of their vast material; we spoke, too, of ‘‘this 
admirably impartial book’’ which did not conceal anything in the 
character and conduct of its saintly subject which might seem out 
of harmony with his saintliness. The book remains the best history 
of St. Philip and his day extant in French or English. And we may 
safely say that the discovery of opposition between the spirit of the 
Oratory and that of the Society which the authors hint at, and 
which others, too, have elaborated, would have surprised both 
St. Philip and St. Ignatius, as it amuses their followers to-day. 

Mr. Noyes’s great Trilogy on the development of Science was 
originally published in separate parts at irregular intervals from 
1922 to 1930 and is now collected under a single cover—The 
Torch-Beacers (Sheed & Ward: 7s. 6d. n.). It gets its unity from 
the fact that, in all departments of learning, the great discoverers 
necessarily benefited by the researches of their predecessors and 
thus the torch of knowledge was passed from hand to hand, and 
it gets its dramatic force from the varied fortunes of the pioneers, 
few of whom escaped the opposition of rivals whose theories they 
challenged. It is, however, a loosely constructed epic not pre- 
tending to be exhaustive, in regard either to science itself or to 
the great names in any particular branch. But the high lights are 
skilfully chosen for the interest of their careers, which the poet 
deftly sets out in narrative and dialogue and song, and the whole 
is a brilliant exposition of the restless energy of the human mind 
‘seeking causes’’ in the skies, on earth and in the course of 
events. The poet sympathizes with the minds which he analyses 
yet does not hide their aberrations, and over all he throws the 
vesture of delicately woven verbal artistry. He is a true master of 
his art, and excels in vivid description whether of external nature, 
the passing scene or the thoughts of men. And the lyrics with 
which the book is interspersed are all exquisitely wrought. Some 
of the arguments of the ‘‘Unknown God’’ are here expressed 
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poetically, and here, as there, the author avows himself a con- 
vinced yet Christian evolutionist. He has chosen as high a theme 
as Milton and has succeeded better than the puritan whose faith 
was so dim and ill-defined. 


PERIODICALS. 


We welcome The Clergy Review, restored with the January 
issue from its previous emaciation to a fuller habit, and signalizing 
its new grasp of life with a fine array of articles, reviews and 
professional notes. Although the Clerus Anglicanus is no longer, 
or not yet, stupor mundi, it is eminently capable of maintaining 
a periodical of its own with unlimited scope for apostolic work. 
The Westminster Catholic Chronicle, with a new name and under 
the management of the Diocesan Enquiry Bureau, has become the 
organ of that new development of Catholic Action. Of the Grail 
Magazine we can honestly say that its series of recent issues touch 
a very high level of supernatural yet thoroughly practical 
inspiration. 


REFERENCE Books. 


The Catholic Directory (B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d. n.) is, in the 
language of the cricket reporter, well set for its second century. 
This year’s issue is the hundred and first. It contains all its 
customary features which have now become familiar: the list of 
churches and chapels, diocese by diocese, with the times and 
details of their services: the name and address of every priest : 
the number and nature of religious houses and data concerning 
every kind of school. Excellently arranged and produced it is 
indispensable as a Catholic work of reference. Would that private 
families, as well as libraries and institutions, all possessed a copy. 

Its younger sister, The Catholic Who’s Who (B.O. & W. : 6s. 
n.), makes its thirty-first appearance. Prefaced with a short and 
lively introduction by Shane Leslie and the year’s calendar, it gives 
short and informative accounts of a great number of Catholic 
ecclesiastics and laymen. A quarter of an hour spent in turning 
over its pages may do a great deal to remove that ‘“‘inferiority 
complex’’ from which we sometimes allow ourselves to suffer. 
Mr. Leslie’s Introduction calls attention to some of the interesting 
and out of the way information scattered through the book. 

The Irish Jesuit Directory (Irish Messenger Office: 1s. n.) is 
excellent value for its modest price. There is a calendar of some 
ninety pages with notes on the day’s Mass and miniature bio- 
graphies of the Saints concerned. Full details are given of the 
colleges and churches of the Society with the various activities 
centred in each. An appendix gives a list of indulgenced prayers 
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connected with the Jesuit Saints. A number of short and neat 
articles include an account of the recording of earthquakes at 
Rathfarnham Castle and the story of the Irish Province’s mission 
in Hong Kong. 


MINoR PUBLICATIONS. 


The notable Advent Pastoral Letter of H.E. Cardinal Hinsley, 
with the title Brotherhood in Christ, has been reprinted by the 
Catholic Social Guild, Oxford (1d.), and should, in this form, 
extend very widely its striking social apostolate. 

From the Catholic Truth Society we have nine pamphlets, some 
new, some reprinted—viz.,a valuable summary of the life and work 
of St. Francis Xavier, by Father Martindale, S.J.; The Story of 
St. John Bosco, by Teresa Lloyd; a Kleines Gebetbuch, giving 
various devotions in German, including the Order of the Mass; 
The Bridge is Mary, chiefly compiled from a larger work on Our 
Lady which is now out of print; The Happiness of Being a 
Catholic, by Mgr. M. Besson; The Catholic Doctrine of Indul- 
gences, by Father Hugh Pope, O.P.; The Priest’s Preparation for 
Mass, reproduced, in translation from the Roman Missal; Our 
Duty to our Health, by Father Aloysius Roche ;—all of which 
declare, by their titles, their varied usefulness or the needs they 
are designed to meet. There are also two of Mrs. George Norman’s 
attractive ‘‘missionizing’’ stories, bound up together and named 
The Chest. A timely leaflet on Communism (at 50 for 1s.), and a 
gd. booklet, equally topical, on Modernism—embodying reprints 
of the famous Encyclical ‘‘Pascendi,’’ of Pope Pius X, and the 
‘‘Lamentabili’’ Decree issued in 1907—complete the C.T.S. list. 

The issues of The Catholic Mind (America Press: 5 cents) for 
December 22, 1937, and for January 8, 1938, are excellent as 
ever in their reprints of sermons and articles dealing trenchantly 
with pressing current problems : while an appeal on behalf of the 
Catholic Copts, Missions in Egypt of the Catholic Copts, sent out 
by their Bishop and Clergy, deserves a generous response from 
all Catholics. 

The Thinker Diary for 1938 is described as a ‘‘Calendar of Re- 
membrance.’’ It is written and compiled by Mr. J. R. Constance, 
who is his own publisher, and it contains a large number of strange 
and interesting, if somewhat unrelated, facts, in addition to some 
well-set-out general information, with convenient space for the 
recording of anniversaries, etc., and is, in fact, a real instance of 
‘‘multum in parvo.”’ 
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